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EARLY MORNING TRIP? 

New General Electric Trip- 
Mate Travel Alarm Clock 
wakes you on the dot for early 
outings! Yourchoiceof“Read- 
Easy” lighted dial in pink, blue 
or brown, or luminous dial in 
brown or gray. Tough, leather- 
textured case. Only 3" high. 
Ideal travel companion! 


DRIES YOUR HAIR — ANY- 
WHERE! And lets you walk, 
talk and hear while your hair 
is drying ! Now General Electric 
Hair Dryer lets you wash and 
dry your hair as often as you 
like, at beach or mountains, 
hotel or motel. Dryer straps to 
waist. Compact storage case. 


What's New From 

General Electric 

FOR 

VACATION 
& TRAVEL 

QUICK COFFEE BREAK? 

Take your “coffee shop" right 
along with you ! Genera! Elec- 
tric Peck- A- Brew ® Coffee 
Maker counts the cups, brews 
3 to 10 cups of perfect coffee 
quickly, automatically! Keeps 
it hot, too. Enjoy a hot cup of 
coffee as you like it — anytime, 
anywhere ! 


PLUGS IN AROUND THE 
WORLD ! New General Electric 
Steam & Dry Travel Iron has 
two adapter plugs that fit 
almost all outlets, here and 
abroad . . . (from Zanzibar 
with 230 volts A.C. to Munich 
with 1 10 volts D.C.). Weighs 
only 1 % pounds, folds flat for 
easy storage. Translucent water 
bulb is removable. 


General Electric Company, Housewares & Com- 
mercial Equipment Div., Bridgeport Z, Conn. 
Tfogress k Our Most Important Product 

GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 



"You, with your enthusiasm for INA ‘package’ insurance 
policies, have taken my Dave away! Even on the week- 
ends, he’s out selling INA’s Family Health ‘package’ 
policy. He usually gets back after I've burned the shish- 
kabob and then starts telling our guests about maximum 
coverage at minimum cost. 

"But he’s been this way ever since the Insurance 
Company of North America became leader in the ‘pack- 


age’ field. Homeowners, auto, life (even ‘packages’ for 
office buildings, apartments and motels) ... Dave sells 
’em all to anyone who’ll listen to him. 

"If your husband is an insurance agent or broker, take 
my advice and don’t let him hear about INA ‘package’ 
policies until after the first frost. If he’s not, suggest that 
he call his own INA agent or broker and buy an INA Family 
Health policy before my Dave gets to him." 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Next week 


The first color pictures from 
the U.S. -Russian track meet, 
taken by Jerry Cooke, capture 
the exciting highlights of last 
week’s incisive American victo- 
ry in Moscow’s Lenin Stadium. 

What does a novice pilot do 
when he finds himself trapped 
in a ring of clouds and haze? 
Percy Knauth writes the dra- 
matic and intimate story of a 
flying father’s hour of crisis. 

The wide variety of baseball's 
split-second action, from a 
close play at home plate to a 
barehand stop of a fast ground 
ball, is portrayed in a 10-page 
portfolio of color photographs. 
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Captive -Air Double Eagle with 
its “inner spare” ends 
blowout worries, eliminates flats 



Only Captive-Air Double Eagle gives you this double protection when you drive: 
giant 3-T nylon cords that give the new Double Eagle the strongest tire body in 
the world; and a Captive-Air nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” that means no more 
flats, no fear of blowouts. It’s the only tire that gives you a second chance. 


1. Giant-cord strength. A single strand of its giant 
cord can support the entire weight of Goodyear’s 
new Double Eagle tire. And you get more than 4000 
strands in every Double Eagle. No wonder it’s con- 
sidered the strongest tire body in the world. It’s actually 
70% stronger than an ordinary tire. And yet, it’s 
flexible enough to “give” easily against bumps for a 
soft, new luxury ride. Mileage? You’ll prob- 
ably add another 500 miles for every 1000 
you’re used to getting from ordinary tires. 

2. “Inner spare” protection. This tough 
nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” makes 
this the only premium tire that gives you a 
second chance. A second chance during a 
blowout. A second chance against punctures. A 
second chance against any road hazard that threatens 
your tires, your trip, even your life. If the outer tire 
is ever damaged, the Captive-Air Safety Shield car- 
ries the load — for up to 100 miles! 


3. Newest sidewall styling. The new Captive -Air 
Double Eagle even looks like “the finest tire man can 
make and money can buy.” Concentric circles ridge 
the outer edge of the tire, giving it a “clean-lined” 
look. The white sidewall is tastefully narrow. And 
it’s chemically treated to stay white. Even a special 
scuff-rib has been designed by Goodyear to protect 
the sidewall against curbs and to prolong the 
“new” look of the tire. 

■4. Remarkable guarantee. So confident 
are we that a Captive-Air Double Eagle 
won’t go flat, we’ve backed it with a unique 
guarantee: If it ever goes flat, from any 
cause, Goodyear will (1) pay for your 
road service, (2) replace the inner shield free , and 
(3) give you full allowance for all unused tread 
wear if the outer tire is damaged. Any Goodyear 
dealer will make good on it. See any of 60,000 of 
them anywhere across the country. 



Captive-Air Double Eagle... the tire that doesn’t go flat 

Cfi ^ O 1 A R 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Double Eagle, Caplive-Air, T.M.'a, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 



NIKON F AUTOMATIC REFLEX -world 9 s finest 35mm camera 
$ 375 with Auto-Nikkor flA lens ; $ 329.50 with Auto-Nikkor f2. For 
literature and name of Franchised Nikon dealer nearest you, ivrite 


ASK ANYONE 

who’s been 
to Puerto Rico 



Proof. Schieffelin 4 Co., New York 

Also available at 151 Proof 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New NP-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


Kills fungus under skin surface — even penetrates 
into toenails. Promotes growth of healthy tissue. 
Guards agonist new infection. 

Laboratory tests prove NP-27 Liquid not 
only works under skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 
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Athlete’s Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of the Treatment, new NP-27 Medi- 
cated Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees effective relief — or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 
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SCOUT is a light-duty hauler with closed cab and 5-ft. pickup 
box. No problem carrying outdoor gear. 


SCOUT is a sporty convertible with the steel cab top off, soft 
vinyl top on. Does everything a car will, goes where a car won’t. 



SCOUT is an all-purpose handyman when you strip it down. A 
roughneck in the field, a smooth performer on pavement. 



SCOUT is fully-enclosed when you add weather-tight full-length 
steel or soft vinyl top. Keeps everything snug and dry. 


INTERNATIONAL 



LIKE BUYING 4 VEHICLES FOR THE PRICE OF l! 


In minutes you can make the amazing new "4-in-1" SCOUT whatever kind of a work or 
pleasure vehicle you want it to be. Cab top, doors and windows are removable, the windshield 
folds down. Or you can enclose it completely with full-length steel or soft vinyl top. 


Put your wife and family in the SCOUT picture — and you’re in for some great weekends 
of camping, fishing, hunting ...just plain fun with the SCOUT. Four-wheel-drive 
takes it across fields, up steep hills, through sand, mud or any loose ground. Only 13- ft. 
overall on a 100-in. wheelbase, just 67 inches high and 68 inches wide, the SCOUT 
is powered by the new fuel-saving 4-cyl. 93-hp. INTERNATIONAL COMANCHE engine. 


See your INTERNA T/ONAL SCOUT Dealer for the full story. And be prepared for a pleasant 
surprise when he tells you the low price. International Harvester Company, Chicago. 


THE 




BY INTERNATIONAL HI 




“That looks good. What is it?” 


It's a Tom Collins-on-the-rocks. The zesiiest drink yet. 
Made with Seagram’s Extra Dry Gin. Amber dry. Be- 
cause it's stored away until unwanted gin sweetness 


is gone. Makes a drink that's long on crispness . . . 
extra long on refreshment. There’s nothing short about 
a Seagram Collins-on-the-rocks— except the glass. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLEO DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 


SCORECARD 


BAD DEAL 

Negotiations seem to be complete for the 
owners of Yonkers Raceway to purchase 
a controlling interest in Roosevelt Race- 
way. All that remains is for the New 
York State Harness Racing Commission 
to approve the deal. We believe it is a 
bad deal and that thecommission should 
refuse to approve it. 

Roosevelt and Yonkers are the two 
largest trotting tracks in the country. 
Between them, they control racing in the 
sport's most important and prosperous 
market from late March to late Novem- 
ber. This market was monopolized once 
before; when it was revealed in 1953 that 
a single group owned both tracks, a state 
commission ordered the monopoly dis- 
solved because it was clearly detrimental 
to the public interest. 

More than a year ago, the State In- 
vestigation Commission disclosed a long 
list of irregularities in connection with 
capital improvements at the Yonkers 
track that were partially financed with 
state money. The SIC’s findings were 
forwarded to State Attorney General 
Louis Lefkowitz for possible prosecu- 
tions, and the state legislature was suf- 
ficiently upset to repeal the law commit- 
ting state funds for capital construction 
at trotting tracks. 

Under the circumstances, it is ridicu- 
lous that there should be serious consid- 
eration of allowing the Yonkers manage- 
ment to purchase control of another 
track. Yonkers should be obliged to 
clear itself of the SIC’s charges as a con- 
dition of keeping its own license. Finally, 
any sophisticated observer of the New 
York racing scene knows that there are 
strong political forces involved in the 
projected deal — strong enough to force 
its approval by the harness commission. 
The final decision, therefore, will be 
made by Governor Nelson Rockefeller. 
We hope that even if his racing commis- 
sion says yes, the Governor will say no. 

BET $50, LIVE LONGER 

When asked their secret of longevity, 
octogenarians are apt to mention raisins 
and carrots or bourbon and cigars. Mrs. 


Mabel Shaw, who has just celebrated her 
81st birthday at Hollywood Park race 
track, has another system: she believes 
that betting on the horses is the elixir of 
youth. “It keeps me feeling good and 
keeps my mind working,’’ she says. “It’s 
like going to school.” 

Mrs. Shaw has attended every racing 
session at Hollywood Park since it opened 
on June 10, 1938 except for two days in 
1954 when she was ill. (She sent a friend 



to the track with her bets on that occa- 
sion and hit a $40 winner.) She also has 
not missed a day of harness racing in 
Los Angeles and occasionally visits San- 
ta Anita and Del Mar. 

“I don’t believe in systems or tips,” 
Mrs. Shaw says. She is her own handi- 
capper. “I’m very tired when I get home 
from the track in the evening, but I stay 
home at night and figure out my bets for 
the next day. Sometimes I stay up until 
midnight just working away.” And how 
does she do. Like most horseplayers, 
Mrs. Shaw is coy. “I just got home a few 
minutes ago,” she told a reporter the 
other day. “I bet eight races and had six 
winners. I made $700 or $800 one day 
last week, but then I might go back the 
next day and lose it all. If you go to the 
track to make money, you might as well 
stay home.” 

On a recent Thursday Mrs. Shaw put 
$50 and $100 (she never bets a mere $2) 


on horses ridden by Willie Shoemaker, 
her favorite jockey and lost both bets. 
Is she annoyed with Willie? Not at all. 
“Two days later,” she says, “Willie rode 
four winners and I had them all. Willie is 
the cutest little doll I ever saw. His 
clothes are always fitted just so and his 
hair is neat. He always looks perfect.” 

A FIRM MAYBE 

True to the traditions that have come 
to govern amateur tennis, the 56 del- 
egates representing 41 nations at the 
Stockholm meeting of the International 
Lawn Tennis Federation registered a 
loud, firm maybe to the question of open 
tennis. Faced with a practical, workable 
plan (backed by the U.S., France and 
England) to try open tournaments next 
year, the meeting “agreed in principle” 
but preferred to wait in practice, and 
put the whole problem off for another 
year. 

The decision (if decision it was) fol- 
lowed the pattern predicted by Martin 
Kane in these pages a fortnight ago 
( Open the Door , Stockholm!, SI, July 
10). The delegates’ opinions ranged from 
the frankly pro-open views of USLTA 
President George Barnes' ( ‘ ‘ l sincerely be- 
lieve open tennis is in the best interest of 
the game”) to the bland and casual un- 
concern of Pakistan’s A. H. Khokhar 
(“We are so far away we do not really 
understand”). 

What escaped general notice, how- 
ever, was the fact that the Soviet bloc 
may in the end decide the question of 
whether tennis players should be capital- 
ists on the courts. In a close vote, the 
39 ballots of the Communist countries 
might block the two-thirds majority nec- 
essary by federation law to change a 
basic rule. And how would the Soviet 
bloc vote? “We do not recognize profes- 
sionals at all,” said chief Russian Dele- 
gate Dmitri Gosudarev last week. ‘ ‘I n any 
socialistic system the need is for active 
participants, not paid entertainers.” 

As in many East-West arguments, this 
reduced the question of open tennis to 
one of semantics — and, oddly enough, 
provided some hope for a solution. As 
England’s J. Eaton Griffith said last 
week, “If we do away with the words 
‘amateur’ and ‘professional’ and call 
them all players, that automatically cuts 
out the need for any question of open 
tennis.” 

The final answer perhaps lies in just 
such a common-sense approach. The 
official British announcement last week 
that “the All-England Club will now 

continued 
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have to give careful consideration to the 
nature of the championships to be held 
at Wimbledon in 1962” may herald the 
first firm application of that uncommon 
common sense. 

A GOOD DECISION 

Sonny Liston has now been suspended 
indefinitely by the Pennsylvania Ath- 
letic Commission because of his latest 
arrest in Philadelphia and despite the 
curious court action that freed him (see 
right). Cynics are saying the suspension 
wilOast until his manager, Georgic Katz, 
lines up a fight fof him. Taking away 
Sonny’s license when he has no pros- 
pects for a bout, they claim, is like sus- 
pending Don Drysdale for the month 
of December. 

The cynics may be right. However, it 
is only fair to point out that if the com- 
mission had not suspended Liston, it 
would have been accused by the same 
people of making a deal. We believe the 
commission made the right decision. 
Liston should not be allowed to fight — 
certainly not for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship — until he demonstrates decent 
behavior for a reasonable period. 

Twice before, in times of trouble for 
Sonny, clergymen have tried to help him, 
and have failed. Now, under the auspices 
of Father Edward Murphy, Liston will 
spend the next three months in Den- 
ver, living in the rectory of a Catholic 
church, learning to read and write and, 
hopefully, learning to become a law- 
abiding citizen. 

FACES IN THE CROWD. 


AMATEURISM 

This has been a fortnight of truly orig- 
inal jurisprudence. First there was a 
Philadelphia judge’s decision exonerat- 
ing Sonny Liston (SI, July 10) because 
Sonny was guilty only of “errors of judg- 
ment.” Now comes the news from Swe- 
den that Olympic Runner Dan Waern 
has been cleared of charges of profes- 
sionalism by a stretch of similarly crea- 
tive thinking. Waern admitted, and Swe- 
den’s equivalent of our AAU confirmed, 
that on several occasions he received 
“relatively large sums” of money for 
running. But the Swedes voted, 1 1-0, to 
clear him, on the premise that other 
“amateurs” around the world are being 
paid at least as much money for compet- 
ing and are not being punished. 

THE WIND (CONT.) 

The gusts and gales of Candlestick Park, 
revealed to a nationwide TV audience 
that watched the All-Star Game last 
week, were something of a shock to a 
lot of American Leaguers who had never 
played in San Francisco before. Consid- 
erably bolder than National League 
players, who know there is no escape, 
the American All-Stars were loudly crit- 
ical. Roger Maris said that if he had to 
play 77 games in Candlestick (as the 
Giants do) he'd quit baseball. Rocky 
Colavito said he’d quit, too. Jim Gentile 
insisted he would never again play there. 
Dick Howser claimed it was the worst 
ball park he had ever seen. There were 
complaints about the fine dust that 
clogged players’ eyes and about the way 
batted balls took strange, wind-blown 


trajectories. Paul Richards said condi- 
tions were next to impossible, and Mick- 
ey Vernon said they were the worst in 
the majors. 

San Francisco Giant Manager Alvin 
Dark had a statement, too. “There’s 
nothing wrong with our ball park,” 
said Dark. And then, referring to the 
record number of wind-induced errors 
in the game, he added the clincher: 
“It showed Little Leaguers all over the 
country that anybody can make mis- 
takes.” You’re right, Alvin— they can 
and they did. 

’ ARDENING THE OOTER 

To know Prizefighter Terry Downes is 
to know about his nose (“’ooter,” he 
calls it, which is cockney for “hooter”) 
because the fortunes of one determine 
the fortunes of the other. If the ’ooter is 
caught a sharp crack, Terry often loses 
the fight; if not, he may win it. Last Jan- 
uary in Boston Paul Pender fought Terry 
and gave the 'ooter such a sock that it 
bled over everything and the referee 
stopped the fight. Last week, in a Lon- 
don rematch for the world’s middle- 
weight title (in Europe, Massachusetts 
and New York, at least), the odds were 
7 to 4 that Pender would find the target 
again and retain his championship. 

But Terry’s ingenuity was not reck- 
oned with. In the classic manner he 
soaked his ’ooter in brine to toughen 
it. His plan was to press a body attack 
against Pender, meanwhile hiding his 
nose, and at first he was reasonably suc- 
cessful. In the second round he caught 
Pender with a left hook to the chin and 



TIMOTHEA SCHNEI- 
DER, student of na- 
val architecture at 
University of Michi- 
gan, skippered Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club entry to 
victory in Long Island 
Sound women’s sail- 
ing championships, 
qualified for the na- 
tionals in California. 


ALLEN FOX, student 
at UCLA and a re- 
cent appointee to the 
U.S. Davis Cup team, 
won the 62nd annual 
Tri-State Tennis tour- 
nament at Cincinnati, 
came from behind to 
defeat Bill Lenoir of 
the University of 
Arizona 3-6, 8-6, 
6 - 2 , 6 - 1 . 



ALAN JACKSON, U.S. 
Army lieutenant from 
Rolling Hills, Calif., 
scored 4,732.24 points 
in horseback riding, 

country, pistol shoot- 
ing, and fencing, won 
the national modern 
pentathlon title at San 
Antonio without win- 
ning any single event. 


FREDBALDASAREof 

Titusville, Fla., set 
out from Cap Gris 
Nez on 2 1 -mile swim 
across English Chan- 
nel underwater, gave 
up in sight of English 
coast after swimming 
about 14 miles, ex- 
plained, “1 was hav- 
ing hallucinations and 
seeing double.” 



MRS. WILLIAM TRACY 

of Essex Fells, N.J., 
housewife and the 
mother of two daugh- 
ters, captured Gar- 
den State women’s 
golf title at West 
Orange, N.J., defeated 
Charlotte DeCozen 
of Montclair, 9 and 7, 
in a 36-hole final at 
Essex County CC. 


PAUL DEMBERof 

San Francisco sought 
winds up to 13 miles 
offshore while land- 
hugging rivals were 
nearly becalmed, won 
Boreas 85-mile over- 
night ocean race in 
33-foot sloop, Sinbad , 
repealing victory of 
son, Paul Jr., in the 
same yacht last year. 
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in the sixth wrestled him to the canvas. 
Still, though he suffered a cut over his 
right eye, Pender looked the stronger. 
In the eighth Pender caught Downes 
with lightning lefts, but the Britisher 
kept coming — “like a nightmare,” Pen- 
der said later. In the ninth, his best 
round of the fight, Pender hit the ’ooter 
repeatedly, but it held up. Then, to 
the amazement of the 10,000 fans, Pen- 
der quit. “I can’t let him go out,” his 
trainer confided to the referee before 
the 10th round began. “I caught cold, 
and it took everything out of me,” 
said Pender. 

There will be a third match soon in 
Boston. Presumably, Downes will be 
pickling his ’ooter in salt water from 
now until opening bell. And Pender (we 
hope) will be careful to keep his hooter 
clean and dry. 

JUST A SIMPLE HORSE 

On the morning of the International 
Trot at Roosevelt Raceway last Satur- 
day, Driver Roger Vercruysse was talk- 
ing about Kracovie, the French trotting 
mare who is fond of goats. “Kracovie 
is nervous,” he said. “She is not the 
horse she was in Europe. She is not eat- 
ing and her silhouette is like that of a 
Paris fashion model. To be thin is all 
right for the girls at Dior, but not for 
horses. Kracovie is not a star, you un- 
derstand. She is just a simple European 
horse. All these visitors to her barn are 
very bad for her.” 

Kracovie, meanwhile, showed no 
signs of nervousness at all. Nor did she 
later during her warmups or during the 
race itself. Before it started, Vercruysse 
glowered at the sky, still dark and driz- 
zly after a day’s steady rain, and grum- 
bled, "Pas bon." Kracovie seemed as 
nervous as the Eiffel Tower. 

In the mile-and-a-quarter Internation- 
al, she met two fine U.S. trotters, Su 
Mac Lad and Merrie Duke, Italy's Tor- 
nese, Canada’s Tie Silk and another 
French mare. La Charmeuse. Most of 
the way, Kracovie trotted easily in third 
place, saving ground on the rail as the 
American pair skirmished on ahead. 
Merrie Duke tired in the last turn and 
broke stride in the stretch. That left Su 
Mac Lad and the simple, underfed, over- 
exposed Kracovie to battle it out to 
the finish. 

Well, the poor thing came within a 
nose of catching Su Mac Lad. If her 
condition gets any worse, she will prob- 
ably beat the tar out of him in this 
week's Challenge Cup at Roosevelt. 
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THE HIGH 
MEET THE 
MIGHTY 


Valeri Brumel jumped higher than anyone ever had, 
but U.S. track men were faster and stronger. They 
won a duel of giants in Moscow’s Lenin Stadium. 


by ROY TERRELL 


F or two days the sun blazed down on the crowd of 60,000 
in Moscow's Lenin Stadium and on the two teams of 
superb athletes wearing the white uniforms and the red uni- 
forms of the two great rival nations of the earth. This was 
the third dual meet between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
and in excitement and achievement it far surpassed anything 
that had gone before. 

A world record was equaled in the first running event by 
wondrous Wilma Rudolph. Five other world records were 
broken as Saturday stretched into Sunday and the meet drew 
toward a close. The sun disappeared, the lights came on, and 
down on the field a tall, handsome boy from Russia and his 
even taller American opponent danced through the most 
dramatic high-jump contest ever seen. Russia’s Valeri Brumel 
won, and he set a world record, too. The American, John 
Thomas, lost but only after a marvelous effort. 

The meet was a struggle worthy of the nations and athletes 
involved. Each side won a victory. Each side suffered a defeat. 
The American men outscored the Russians 124-1 1 1, the Rus- 
sian women beat the American women 68-39. The men’s final 
score almost duplicated the results at Moscow in 1958 ( 1 26— 
109) and at Philadelphia the next year (127-108). 

America had sent a young team, its youngest ever, to face 
the Russians, and it performed very well. With an 18-year-old 

continued 
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grand finale comes in meet’s last moment as Russia’s peerless 
Brumel clears 7 feet 4 inches to set world’s record and defeat Thomas. 
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DUEL OF GIANTS continued 

shotputter from New York named Gary 
Gubner winning one first place, and a 
19-year-old quarter-miler from Califor- 
nia named Ulis Williams winning anoth- 
er, the Americans led by 10 points at the 
end of the first day. It was a margin the 
Soviets found impossible to dent. 

In these same hours, while our boys 
were winning, our girls were getting beat. 
But with Wilma equaling her 100-meter 
world record and helping set another in 
the 400-meter relay — and capturing the 
hearts of Muscovites as she had cap- 
tured the hearts of Romans — no one 
was too concerned over the final score. 

Another memorable performance 
came from the American men’s 400- 
meter relay team, which chopped almost 
half a second ofT a world record. Still 
another was turned in by two Russian 


girls, Tatiana Shchelkanova in the broad 
jump and Tamara Press in the discus, 
who added to the existing marks. And 
finally there was Ralph Boston, as un- 
believable as ever, who broke his own 
world record yet again, surpassing 27 
feet in the broad jump for the third time 
this year. And, of course, there was Vale- 
ri Brumel — who jumped 7 feet 4. 

As an international athletic competi- 
tion, the meet was a splendid success. As 
an instrument of international accord, 
it probably did little to settle the Berlin 
crisis, but otherwise it worked out just 
fine. The Russians were pleased to have 
American athletes back in Moscow, al- 
though not always sure what to do with 
them, and there was not an incident 
worthy of the name. None of the team 
members mentioned disarmament or 
asked for a copy of Dr. Zhivago at the 
Lenin library or threw a used caviar car- 



BATON HELD HIGH, PAUL DRAYTON WHIPS ACROSS FINISH IN RECORD 400-IVIETER RELAY 
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ton into the Lenin-Stalin tomb. The ex- 
change rate for U.S. lapel emblems and 
red stars held steady on the trade market 
at one to one, and the Americans po- 
litely refused to give up 1960 Olympic 
pins for those bearing Khrushchev’s pic- 
ture. “Man, what I couldn't do,’’ said 
U.S. decathlon man Dave Edstrom, 
“with a Jackie Kennedy button here!” 

The travail of travel 

But it was neither in the fields of ath- 
letics nor diplomacy that the 58 U.S. 
boys and girls found their greatest re- 
ward. This came when they reverted to 
type as that much maligned creature, the 
American tourist abroad. For 10 days 
they were amused and confused and fas- 
cinated and irritated. By the time it was 
over, the team was agreed that every 
American should visit Russia — once. 

Soviet officialdom got into the act 


ARMS PUMPING LOW, LEADER FRANK 



even before Ihe chartered Pan American 
DC-7C left Idlewild. The flight original- 
ly was scheduled to depart New York 
on Saturday evening, a week before the 
meet began and arrive in Moscow at 
9 p.m. Sunday. At the last moment the 
Russians said nyet. It seemed that an air 
show was scheduled for Tushino Airport 
on Sunday afternoon, and American 
DC-7Cs were not invited. “We won’t 
get there until six hours after the air 
show is over,” Pan American told the 
Russians. “And, anyway, we’re going 
into Sheremetyevo, which is across 
town.” "Nyet," said the Russians, mak- 
ing an overnight stop in London neces- 
sary. “This means one less day for the 
kids to get acclimated to Moscow,” said 
disgruntled U.S. Coach Jim Elliott. 

So the American boys and girls and 
assorted AAU officials and coaches and 
journalists and a man from Wheaties, 


which was co-sponsor of the ABC tele- 
vision report, climbed aboard. 

John Thomas tried to fold his 6 feet 
5 inches into a seat designed for midg- 
ets in the years when midgets (and every- 
body) were shorter than they are now. 
“Man, what happened to all our jets?” 
he said. “When we land in Moscow in 
this thing,” said Ralph Boston, “those 
cats are going to think we’ve invented 
a new kind of airplane.” 

It is true that American athletes have 
been known to complain once in a while, 
but it is also true that they are among 
the most adaptable individuals in the 
world. Long before the flight left the 
ground (it was an hour late), off had 
come the trim blue blazers with the bril- 
liant U.S. patches on the pockets, and 
the polished shoes. In their places ap- 
peared a colorful array of sport shirts, 
sweat suits, muu-muu dresses, sneakers 


and house slippers. And, as the old 
Douglas groaned across the Atlantic, the 
team sprawled in the aisles and across 
the seats and slept. 

In London each of the two buses car- 
rying the squad to the Mount Royal Ho- 
tel clipped a private car. This could be 
par for London bus drivers, since no one 
got very excited. Later the team worked 
out in Hyde Park. The appearance of so 
many shiny new white sweat suits with 
the red-and-blue U.S. A. on their backs 
broke up several very important meet- 
ings on Communism and freethinking 
and drew a great gathering. “Where’s 
Parry O'Brien?” asked a watcher. 

The team also worked out on Monday 
morning at White City Stadium before 
a large crowd that didn’t know Parry 
O'Brien from a petrol pump, since it had 
come to watch the greyhounds, not a U.S. 
track team. 

continued 
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DUEL OF GIANTS continued 

At one p.m. the flight was reboarded. 
At 1:15 it was unboarded. The Russian 
embassy had telephoned that it wanted 
two of its men to go along to navigate 
Pan American safely past vital defense 
establishments and mine fields. 

The flight took off at 3:30. It landed 
in Moscow that night at 10:53, one of 
the few American planes ever to visit 


Russia (not counting U-2s). The Rus- 
sians thumped on the door. The chief 
stewardess opened it. “Tourists?” asked 
a uniformed proletarian with a gun at 
his hip. “No,” answered the stewardess. 
“We’re the American track team.” The 
Russian looked confused. “The what?” 
he said. “You know,” said the steward- 
ess, “track team.” And she jogged vig- 
orously up and down. The Russian 
shrugged and looked around for help. 


It arrived in the person of Leonid 
Khomenkov, who is a sort of Dan Fer- 
ris of the U.S.S.R. Khomenkov present- 
ed large bouquets of flowers to Wilma 
Rudolph and Ralph Boston and the 
Wheaties man. He also kissed Pincus 
Sober of the AAU on both cheeks. 
“ Spasibo said Sober, who had been to 
Berlitz. "Spasibo," said Khomenkov. 

Since no members of the American 
embassy showed up (there was an In- 
ternational Film Festival in town and 
they had gone to see Liz Taylor and 
Gina Lollobrigida), the team went into 
the terminal, where the whole crew 
waited for two hours while the Russians 
mixed up all the luggage. 

It was a 50-minute drive to the Met- 
ropole Hotel aboard buses that had 
seen a good bit of prior service. One 
caught fire just outside the airport gate. 
While the driver threw open the hood, 
grabbed his fire extinguisher and fought 
the blaze, the Americans cheered and the 
Russian interpreter yawned. 

While Nikita slept 

Eventually the bus rumbled on. It got 
lost in Red Square, three blocks from 
the Metropole, and there ensued a loud 
discussion between the driver and the 
interpreter that threatened to awaken 
Stalin. Evidently the two Russians real- 
ized they might really awaken Khru- 
shchev, so they shut up and searched 
for a while and finally found the hotel 
at 3 a. m. “The team from where?” asked 
the night attendant at the front desk. 
Everyone was in bed by 4 a.m. The 
sun was rising over the steppes. 

In the week that followed, the team 
from the U.S. discovered a lot more 
about the enigma known as the U.S.S.R. 
At Lenin Stadium, where there are lock- 
er rooms that would stir envy in the 
hearts of the New York Yankees, there 
were no towels. “Towels are for foot- 
ballers,” they were told. “Trackmen 
bring their own.” The lift in the Metro- 
pole could carry an unlimited number of 
people up, but only three people down. 
There was only one menu per table in 
the restaurants, and only one towel per 
room in the hotel. There it stayed, the 
same towel. Food and clothing were ex- 
pensive, service cheap — when service 
could be had. “The main concern of 
every waiter in the Soviet Union,” ex- 
plained one frank Russian, “is to see 
that customers do not return.” 

American boys, looking for Russian 
girls, discovered that here, of all the 
places they had been, the language prob- 
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lem was truly insurmountable. But if the 
track team found out, almost immedi- 
ately, that Moscow was not like home, 
it also discovered that the city was full 
of strange and frequently wonderful 
sights. There was a tour of the Kremlin 
and a visit to Moscow University with its 
magnificent view over the steeples and 
towers of the great old city. Some team 
members saw Gorki Park, a combina- 
tion Coney Island and Central Park, and 
they looked in awe at the world’s larg- 
est — and emptiest — fresh-water swim- 
ming pool. John Thomas led a buying 
spree on Cossack-type fur hats (9 rubles 
30 kopecks at GUM — U.S. supermar- 
ket equivalent: S2.33) and everyone rode 
the famous Moscow subway. 

They also had to get ready for a track 
meet, and by Saturday they were ready. 
In the first event (for complete meet 
statistics see page 60) Rudolph floated 
down the red crushed-brick track in 1 1.3 
in her record-equaling race. She had not 
been training very hard and she was not 
pushed. 

A few minutes later Budd ran 10.3, 
beating his Villanova teammate, Paul 
Drayton, by a yard. For a man who had 
set a world 100-yard record of 9.2 just 
three weeks before, this was not spectac- 
ular 100-meter time, and Budd appeared 
to be tight. “I guess I was nervous,” he 
said. “The first race and everything. I'll 
do better.” 

Hayes Jones won the high hurdles (he 
also won in 1959) by running 13.8. But 
he didn’t pull away from the two Rus- 
sians, Anatoli Mikhailov and Valentin 
Chistiakov, until the seventh hurdle, and 
Francis Washington, who did not get a 
good start, had to come fast at the end to 
grab third in a photo finish. Mikhailov, 
Washington and Chistiakov each ran 
13.9, and the Americans had to admit 
that Russian hurdling had improved. 

Both nations turned it on in the 400- 
meter-relay event. There was little doubt 
that the American men would win once 
Budd took the baton from Hayes Jones 
and sent the U.S. into a two-yard lead 
at the end of the second leg. Charles 
Frazier opened the gap to three yards, 
and Drayton crossed the line four yards 
ahead. 

“The baton exchanges weren’t too 
good,” said Oliver Jackson, one of the 
U.S. coaches, “but they don’t have to be 
too good when you can run like that. 
Those are great sprinters out there.” The 
time was 39.1, four-tenths of a second 
under the old world record set by U.S. 
and German Olympic teams. The Rus- 
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sians, in furnishing such terrific com- 
petition, ran a 39.4 themselves. Their 
exchanges were very good — they had 
worked together for weeks — but their 
runners just weren't as fast. 

The Russian women, on the other 
hand, were faster in the relay than the 
U.S. women — until they came to Wilma. 
Willye White led off the American team 
and held her ground, but both Earnestine 
Pollard and Vivian Brown dropped slow- 
ly back. Wilma fumbled the hand-off, 
slowed and looked around. By the time 
she began to chase the Russian anchor 
girl, Tatiana Shchelkanova, she was fully 
five yards behind. 


At first it appeared that this was too 
far even for Wilma. She closed very 
slowly for the first 30, 40, 50 yards. But 
then something happened. Wilma went 
zoom. She passed Shchelkanova as if 
the Russian were nailed to the track and 
won by three yards. The time was 44.4, 
breaking the old record of 44.5. “That 
long old girl can run when she wants to.” 
said Ralph Boston. It was estimated that 
Wilma had raced her 100 meters in eight 
seconds flat. 

The only other world record for the 
day was the 57.43-meter (188 feet 5 
inches) discus throw by Tamara Press, 
the Soviet amazon who set the old 
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DUEL OF GIANTS continued 

record and who is as muscular as ever. 

The most surprising women's perform- 
ance, however, was a second-place finish 
to Russia's Taisia Chenchik by Ameri- 
ca's Barbara Brown, who high-jumped 
1.65 meters (5 feet 5 inches). Barbara, 
who has red hair and freckles, had never 
jumped that high before and never ex- 
pected to jump that high now. Then, in 
her exultation, she proceeded to jump 
even higher, bouncing around the bright 
green grass of Lenin Stadium and wav- 
ing her hands in the air. 

Four meet records were set by the 
men, in addition to the world records. 
John Uelses, the German-born marine 
who is our newest pole-vaulting star, 
went 4.69 meters (15 feet 4 Vi inches), 
winning over another relative newcom- 
er, Henry Wadsworth, by 3 Vi inches. “It 
was the second-best vault I’veever made,” 
said Uelses. “I’ve got to get me one of 
those fiber glass poles,” said Wadsworth. 

Vitold Kreer cut loose with the best 
hop, step and jump of the year, 16.68 
meters (54 feet 8 Vi inches). Yuri Zakha- 
rov and Virkus Lembit killed off Amer- 
ica’s best 10,000-metcr man, John Gut- 
knecht, with a punishing pace before 
Zakharov went on to win in 29:34.4 by 
220 yards. “It was too hot,” said Za- 
kharov, who has run much faster. “Do 
you know what?” said Gutknccht. “I 
broke my own three-mile record of 14:01 
by several seconds. And we were running 
more than six miles. That was some 
pace.” 

But perhaps the finest race of the day 
was turned in by Jerry Siebert in winning 
the 800 meters. Trailing in third place 
behind Russian Valeri Bulyshev and 
teammate Jim Dupree for I Vi laps, Sie- 
bert followed as Dupree took the lead 
on the last turn and then outran the man 
who beat him in the national AAU 
meet. The time was 1 :46.8, which equaled 
Siebert’s best. 

Ulis Williams and Gary Gubncr set 
no records, but everyone was proud of 
the way the two boys performed. Wil- 
liams won the 400 meters, easily, in 46.7, 
as Adolph Plummer's starting blocks 
slipped and the big New Mexico run- 
ner nearly exhausted himself trying to 
cancel the misfortune. He finished a full 
five yards behind Williams, barely hold- 
ing off Valentin Rakhmanov for second. 

Everyone knew that Gubner would 
someday be something special — it was 
only a matter of when. As a New York 
schoolboy competing in indoor meets a 


year ago, he could not find a gymnasium 
to hold him. He kept breaking windows 
and walls and knocking down basket- 
ball backboards with his 12-pound shot- 
put. Moving up to the 16-pound shot 
this year as a freshman at NYU, Gub- 
ner improved steadily. On Saturday he 
threw 60 feet 7 Vi inches, two inches more 
than Jay Silvester. 

Gubner made the Moscow team be- 
cause Dallas Long and Parry O’Brien de- 
cided to pass up the trip. When he got 
on the plane at Idlewild, his mother said: 
“Let us be proud of you.” She should 
be now. 

On Sunday the Americans insured the 
final outcome of the meet almost imme- 
diately by winning the day’s first three 
events. Cliff Cushman, the Olympic silver 
medalist, took the 400-meter hurdles in 
50.5. Then Budd and Drayton finished a 
taut one-two in the 200 meters. Budd ran 
20.8, and Drayton ran four steps on the 
line separating his lane from the Russian 
next door. He was disqualified on an in- 


ternational rule that is almost never in- 
voked in the U.S. unless the offend- 
ing runner interferes with another. Since 
Drayton was so far ahead of the nearest 
Russian, Pincus Sober objected mildly, 
but the Russian referee ruled in favor of 
the Russians. 

A sickening sausage 

For weeks everyone had been look- 
ing forward to another Jim Beatty-Dyrol 
Burleson duel, this time at 1,500 meters. 
Beatty, who lost the last time America’s 
two sub-four-minute men met in the 
AAU mile at Randalls Island, wanted 
revenge so fiercely that he refused to 
transfer his talents to the 5,000 meters, 
where the Americans needed such a run- 
ner far more urgently, having Jim Grelle 
as an able substitute in the 1,500. 

The whole matter proved to be aca- 
demic. Burleson gobbled up a street-cor- 
ner sausage sandwich three days before 
the meet began and became violently 
nauseated. With a fever of 103° he was 
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too weak to run against either Beatty or 
the Russians, and Grelle had to replace 
him in the 1,500. There he finished sec- 
ond. as Beatty took off like a rocket 
rounding the final turn, sprinted along 
down the stretch and set a meet record 
of 3:43.8. 

“I hope Burleson's ready to run a fast 
mile in London next weekend.” said 
Beatty. “I’ll be ready,” said Burleson. 

Jay Silvester won the discus throw with 
a fine toss of 58.46 meters (191 feet 9Vi 
inches), and our decathlon men, Paul 
Herman and Dave Edstrom, finished sec- 
ond and third behind Russian winner 
Yuri Kutenko. 

Ralph Boston and Valeri Brumel sup- 
plied the biggest thrills. Boston’s job was 
the simpler. Against him there was Igor 
Ter-Ovanesyan, the fine Russian jumper 
who consistently goes over 26 feet and 
had already done 26 feet 10'/i inches this 
year. But there is only one Boston, and he 
proved it right away. On his first jump he 
fouled. On the next he almost left Lenin 


Stadium. The jump was measured at 8.28 
meters, which is 27 feet 1 .99 inches, I *4 
inches beyond the record he set earlier 
this year. The best that Ter-Ovanesyan 
could do was 26 feet 3 *4 inches. 

Brumel and Thomas and Bob Avant 
very quickly disposed of Robert Shav- 
lakadze, the Russian Olympic champion, 
at 2.05 meters (6 feet 8 inches). Then 
Avant, the pell-mell high jumper, was 
out, at 2.16. Brumel and Thomas both 
cleared the height, which is about 7 feet 
I inch, on their first tries. Brumel made 
2.19 (7 feet 2 >4 inches) without a miss. 
Thomas missed once, then cleared by a 
wide margin. They moved the bar up 
to 2.24, which is two centimeters over 
Thomas’ recognized world record. And 
then it began to rain. 

They covered the take-off area and the 
crowd whistled, which is the way they 
boo in Moscow. Thomas ran under the 
stadium to keep dry. The crowd whis- 
tled. Thomas reappeared and pulled off 
his sweat suit. The crowd cheered. Thom- 


as and Brumel each missed once. Then 
Thomas missed again and so did Brumel, 
although the Russian just nudged the 
crossbar with his trailing leg. Thomas 
missed once more; this time he came as 
close as had Brumel — but still he missed. 

So the young Russian, who had de- 
feated the young American at Rome and 
three times during the indoor season in 
New York, had one last chance. He stood 
there in the rain, poised, and 60,000 peo- 
ple watched, for no one was about to go 
home. Then he drove at the bar with his 
vicious, determined stride, hit the take- 
off point and went up and up and up — 
and over. The stadium almost fell apart 
in the din. 

The meet was over. There were six 
world records and each team won and 
each team lost. Pravda and Izveslia add- 
ed the women’s scores to the men’s and 
proclaimed a Russian victory. The Amer- 
icans just grinned and headed happily 
off to run against the Germans and Eng- 
lish and Poles. end 




ARNIE GETS THE ONE HE WANTED 


Helped by two fantastic shots. Palmer overcame filthy weather and 
a ferocious course to win one of golf’s classic championships, the British Open 

by HENRY LONGHURST 


Photographs by Briun Seed 


T here were gale winds, torrential rains, 
and sandy dunes covered by a nasty, 
knotty little bush called willow scrub, 
but irrepressible Arnold Palmer con- 
quered them all last week to win the 
British Open. “I wanted this champion- 
ship more than anything in my life,” he 
said when it was all over, “but anything 


you want real bad is awfully hard to get.” 

It had indeed been hard to get. Yet 
it would have been a travesty if anybody 
else had won, for the w'orld’s best golfer 
dominated this 101st British Open as it 
has not been dominated since that other 
American, Ben Hogan, won in 1953. 

No better setting could have been 


found for the exhibition of Palmer’s 
immense muscular power and inner for- 
titude than the links of the Royal Birk- 
dale Golf Club, hard by the Irish Sea, 
near Liverpool, on the coast of Lan- 
cashire. Many of the tees are high up on 
the sand hills, exposed to the full fury 
of winds that steadily lash the area. 



THE OMINOUS DUNES of Royal Birkdale 
unnerved even such masters as Gary Player. 





Barks but 
No Bite 


The two big four-masted barks looked 
as formidable as a pair of sharks in a 
shoal of mackerel at the start of the 22nd 
Transpacific yacht race. But even though 
they were in the race, the Japanese train- 
ing vessels Kaiwo Menu and Nippon 
Main were not out for blood. They had 
joined the 40-odd lesser sailboats on 
the 2,230-mile run from Los Angeles to 
Honolulu as noncompeting guests of the 
fleet. As far as anyone knew, they had no 
hostile intentions toward the competi- 
tors or for that matter Pearl Harbor. 
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GOLF , DIXIELAND 
AND DIRTY RICE 


The two Hebert brothers bring the 
charm of the bayous to the PGA, 
a tournament they both have won 

by RAY CAVE 



T wice in the past four years, while the 
Palmers, Hogans and Sneads have 
competed in vain, the venerable and 
much esteemed Professional Golfers’ 
Association championship has been won 
by one or the other of a pair of per- 
sonally engaging and remarkably dif- 
ferent brothers from the Cajun country 
of Louisiana. 

In 1957 the PGA, one of the big three 
of U.S. golf tournaments (the others: 
the Masters and U.S. Open), went to 29- 
year-old Lionel Hebert, a development 
that shocked him as well as everyone 
else, since it was only his first full year 
on the tour. A short, plump extrovert, 
Lionel had then, and still has, the exu- 
berance of a hound dog, the glibness of 
a southern senator and the rhythm of 
Dixie in his bones. He would, he has 
admitted, rather be a trumpet player in 
a jazz band than a golfer. He has tried 
both professions: golf pays better. 

Last July, Lionel’s older brother. Jay, 
then 37, also won the PGA. A tall, slim 
introvert with a tropic tan, a marine- 
straight stride and a dazzling smile. Jay 
has more the look of a TV western hero 
than a successful golf competitor. He 
is the tour’s handsomest player and its 
most eligible bachelor (“I could just pass 
out,” said a blonde, gawking at him dur- 
ing this year’s Open). But the smile 
conceals an unrelenting determination 
to win. Jay's 1960 PGA victory caused 
far less wonderment than Lionel’s earlier 
one, for Jay is one of the best, if least 
known, of the top touring professionals. 

Next week, at Olympia Fields Country 
Club near Chicago, the PGA will hold 
another championship, its 43rd. As 
usual, the logical favorite will be Arnold 
and the sentimental choices will be Ben 
and Sam. But don’t be surprised if you 
are carefully informed next week that the 
winner pronounces his name A-bear. 
Junius Joseph (commonly Jay, but 

continued 


matching smiles of Jay (left) and Lionel 
mask personalities as difl'erent as their shapes. 
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“You kin get Schweppes over in Lone Pine, stranger!” 


above you see a heart*- warming 
jl \ photo of Schweppesman meeting 
Schweppesfan. 

At right, gazing thirstily towards 
Lone Pine, is the Schweppesman. 
Commander Edward Whitehead, 
President of Schweppes, U.S.A. 

At left is Allen MacConnell, de- 
voted Schweppesfan, who picks up a 


case of the stuff on every shopping trip. 

Everywhere the Schweppesman 
travels in our country these days he 
meets constituents. Admirers of Gin- 
and-Schweppes Tonic. Devotees of 
Vodka-and-Schweppes. And purists, 
who drink Schweppes straight . 

No wonder Schweppes has taken 
the U.S.A. by storm. Only Schweppes 


gives a drink Schweppervescence — 
little bubbles that last your whole 
drink through. Curiously rejreshing! 

Yes, you can get Schweppes in Lone 
Pine these days. And in Peoria and 
Palm Beach and everywhere else 
from sea to shining sea. So get the 
real stuff —insist on the authentic 
Schweppes Tonic. 





sail away 
to Europe 
on 

Cunard’s 

vacariON 

isiaND 


Ask about the all-season vacation 
cruise program: Caronia to the Med- 
iterranean, Aug. 29, Oct. 3, and May 
1, 1962; to the South Pacific and Far 
East, Jan. 27, 1962 . . . gala Maure- 
tania Winter Sunshine Cruises to the 
West Indies and South America. 

Also, regularly scheduled Cunard 
Eagle Airways flights from New 
York to Bermuda, from Miami to 
Nassau . . . with weekly connections 
to London. 

CUNARD EAGLE AIRWAYS 
Consult your travel agent. 
CUNARD LINE: Main office in U.S. 

25 Broadway, N.Y. 


What’s your idea of a vacation? Dancing, swimming, fine 
food? A chance to relax and be waited on hand and foot? 
Meet new people, get some fresh sea air into your lungs? 
Escape from the nerve-fraying tensions of supersonic daily 
life? Well, look no further! Each sailing of Cunard’s ten 
Vacation Islands— headed by the stabilizer-equipped super- 
liners Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary — includes your 
kind of vacation in the cost of the transportation. A perfectly 
relaxed way to begin and end a pleasure or business trip to 
Europe. You owe it to yourself to discover the timeless 
offerings of these sophisticated resorts-at-sea. An average 
of three weekly Cunard sailings from New York and 

Canada throughout the year. . . 
which means greatest choice in 
whatever season you choose! 


Getting there is half the fun . . . GO 

CUNARD 

QUEEN ELIZABETH • QUEEN MARY • MAURETANIA 
CARONIA • SYLVANIA • MEDIA 
PARTHIA • CARINTHIA • IVERNIA • SAXONIA 



THE HEBERTS continued 

occasionally Pierre) and Lionel Paul 
(Frenchy) Hebert come from the cray- 
fish and camellia country of southern 
Louisiana, where half the population is 
of French Canadian descent. Their home 
town, Lafayette, lists 275 Heberts in its 
phone book, an Hebert (F. Edward) rep- 
resents them all in Congress and more 
than one business advertises its name 
with a large A and the drawing of a bear 
to portray graphically the proper French 
pronunciation of the Hebert name. 

Golf's Heberts were the sons of an 
easygoing Lafayette peace officer, two- 
term sheriff and sometime politician, 
Gaston Hebert, who died six years ago. 
"Pop was a good provider, but no sav- 
er," remembers Lionel. "Mom was a 
typical Cajun farm girl, always putting 
aside for a rainy day.” She taught her 
sons to work and to expect rain. "I can't 
remember when I didn’t have two jobs,” 
says Lionel. 

A gambler's advice 

One of the jobs, as it was with Jay 
also, was caddying at the nine-hole city 
golf course, a frugal municipal opera- 
tion where the rough was allowed to 
grow until it could be mowed for hay 
and where caddies were permitted to 
play free one day a week in return for 
hours of weeding greens. 

Lafayette had fewer golfers (50) than 
caddies (100), at least part of this lack of 
interest in outdoor sport being account- 
ed for by the area's liberal attitude to- 
ward gambling houses. Jay caddied reg- 
ularly for a prosaic enough local man, a 
railway clerk, but Lionel's steady cus- 
tomer was a well-regarded professional 
gambler. "He paid me 50c for 18 holes 
and taught me that I should not bet,” 
recalls Lionel. 

Jay played his first golf in the family 
cow pasture, cutting his own oak shafts 
to fit into a battered iron head and hit- 
ting balls as the cow walked to the barn. 
Later, when he was 13, he and a group 
of five caddies traded several dozen golf 
balls they had found for an unbroken 
club, a driver. 

"We called the driver our community 
club,” says Jay. "One day it was my turn 
to take it home. I had it in the barn 
while I was milking my cow, Beauty. 1 
guess Lionel was about 8. He’s standing 
there swinging the community club when 
my pail fills up. ‘Get a pail,’ I told Lio- 
nel. ‘The hell with you, I'm playing golf,' 
Lionel said. I grabbed for him, and he 


took the community club and smashed 
it against the barn. Lionel was a hot- 
tempered kid.” 

In spite of such an informal golf up- 
bringing, Jay became, and remained, 
dedicated to the game. When he was 17 
he shot a 60 to set a course record in a 
city tournament. He started college, then 
served four years with the Marines in 


World War II. At Iwo Jima he was a 
lieutenant; he was wounded in the left 
leg after 21 days on the island and spent 
a year in the hospital. Jay then went to 
Louisiana State University, graduating 
in 1948. In 1949 he turned professional, 
as he always knew he would. 

Lionel was quite a different cut of 
Hebert. “We had two uncles move in 
with us during the high water in 1929,” 
remembers Jay. One was a drummer, 
the other. Bill Landry, a trumpet player. 
The Mississippi receded, but the uncles 
stayed. “Lionel was always fooling with 
Uncle Bill's horn," says Jay. "By the 
time he was 7 he could blow it pretty 
good. In fact, Lionel was a kid who 
could always do everything right off. He 
drove the car when he was 8.” 

At 10 Lionel had an accident that led 
him to develop one of golf's worst grips. 
Playing hide-and-seek, he fell out of a 
camphor tree. He broke his left arm 
and injured the wrist. The wrist never 
healed properly. To protect it, he was 
forced to turn his left hand beneath the 
club when he gripped it, keeping the 
hand from functioning properly in the 
swing. Chronically tender for years, the 


wrist was worse in cold weather, getting 
so sore Lionel couldn’t even hold a club, 
much less swing it. 

Like Jay, Lionel attended LSU, but 
as a music major. He began playing pro- 
fessionally in his uncle's band, became 
a sign painter, an interior decorator of 
sorts and a clothing salesman. He served 
with the Army in 1948 in Yokohama, 


running a Post Exchange, three beer 
gardens and, naturally, founding a jazz 
band. 

When he returned to Lafayette, Lio- 
nel married pretty Belle Crochet, a local 
Cajun girl, but he still had no career. 
Almost casually, though fortunately, 
Lionel had kept up with his golf, finish- 
ing second in the state amateur in 1949. 
About this time Jay came home from 
his first year as an assistant professional 
under Lew Worsham at the plush Oak- 
mont Country Club in Pittsburgh. Jay 
had discovered something. “Golf up 
there isn’t anything like it is down here,” 
he told Lionel. “It’s the difference be- 
tween a little country store and the Mai- 
son Blanche in New' Orleans.” Con- 
vinced, Lionel, too, turned professional, 
going to Pittsburgh’s Westmoreland 
Country Club as an assistant to Johnny 
Bulla. 

At the time they became professionals 
the Heberts knew virtually nothing 
about competitive golf. They had neces- 
sarily taught themselves the game — at 
13 they could beat their local pro. They 
had played in barely a handful of state- 
level tournaments and won none. 

continued 
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THE HEBERTS continued 

“Say it takes eight years to learn the 
skills you need to win tournaments,” 
says Jay. “Fellows like Palmer, Littler 
and Venturi had those years behind 
them almost by the time they were out 
of college. At 25 they were finished com- 
petitors. Lionel and 1 had to learn after 
we turned professional.” 

By 1956, at the late age of 33, Jay 
was ready to join the tour. He had ap- 
plied his characteristic meticulousness 
to the development of one of the most 
stylish and flawless swings in golf. He 
was soon the best long-iron player on 
the tour. He also became an unusually 
good manipulator of the ball, hooking, 
fading, hitting shots high or low as the 
occasion demanded. Perhaps he over- 
does it. “Jay always tries to hit the 100% 
perfect shot,” says one of the game’s 
very best players. “If he had one simple, 


safe shot he could absolutely depend on 
in a very critical situation he would win 
more and finish second less.” 

Which brings up a sensitive point. 
Jay’s winnings have averaged $33,500 a 
year for the past three years. He was the 
fifth-leading money winner in 1960. His 
average of strokes per round was 70.65 
in 1959, the third-best on the tour. Yet 
he has inexplicably won only six tour- 
naments in six years, while finishing 
second 16 times. 

Sometimes, to be sure. Jay had bad 
luck. He lost a tournament to Ken Ven- 
turi when Venturi’s ball hit a rake in a 
sand trap on the last hole and bounced 
out of the bunker onto the green. He 
lost the 1958 Canadian Open when Wes 
Ellis Jr. birdjed four of the last six holes, 
and he lost last year’s Tournament of 
Champions when he broke the course 
record at Las Vegas, only to have Jerry 
Barber break it even more. 



“It may be that Jay gets himself too 
keyed up,” says Lionel, “that he hurts 
himself by trying too hard.” 

“That’s the way I play,” answers Jay. 
“I try to hit every shot the best way I 
know how, no matter where I stand in 
a tournament. Then at the end I total 
up my strokes and say to myself, ‘Jay, 
old man, that’s the best you could do!” 

Now, at 38, even Jay may be getting 
a little tired of his self-imposed mental 
discipline. No top professional plays in 
.more tournaments than he does: “I have 
no family, no hobbies, and nothing else 
to do.” But he is not completely happy 
doing it. “When I started I couldn’t see 
having a woman to support because I 
knew how tough this tour golf was going 
to be,” he said recently in a moment of 
locker room introspection. “Now I 
should be married. I'd like to be. You 
meet a lot of girls out here, but they 
aren't the kind you want to marry. This 
is really a gypsy life — lonely. You can’t 
like it.” 

A golfing Gleason 

Meanwhile, he has taken to reading 
— recently and significantly, that ego- 
worshiper, Ayn Rand, and Durant’s 
The Pleasures of Philosophy — invested 
his sizable savings in bowling alleys, real 
estate and stocks and decided, “I’m go- 
ing to enjoy myself a little more.” 

Lionel however, is enjoying himself 
as he goes along. Jay, after a defeat, 
thinks the sun won’t rise tomorrow, but 
Lionel knows the sun is always shining. 
With his Jackie Gleason build and spirit, 
he jocks his congenial way across the 
golf scene. 

“In you go, Susie Q,” he will say glee- 
fully as he drops a putt. Or, “Man, 1 
sauteed that iron!” Gastronomical ex- 
pressions come easily from this 5-foot 
8-inch fellow who weighs 195 pounds 
and revels in good food. His enthusiasm 
is warming and infectious. Watching him 
play, you find yourself hoping very much 
that he will do well. 

Since joining the tour, Lionel has won 
only two tournaments besides the PGA, 
and one of these was the $15,000 Cajun 
Classic in his home town of Lafayette. 
(Jay has also won this tournament; it is 
now known on the tour as the Hebert 
Benefit). Yet Lionel is a fine wood play- 
er and has an unusually good pivot for 
a man of his build. Though he is con- 
sidered to be playing below his poten- 
tial, he is improving. 

One reason is that he has, at last 
been able to remedy the weakness in his 
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HAPPY LIONEL IS SURROUNDED AT HOME BY THREE CHILDREN AND WIFE, BELLE 


grip. A Pittsburgh doctor “put my hands 
and feet in buckets of water, and turned 
on the electricity,” says Lionel. “It felt 
like having a million needles stuck in 
you.” A summer of these treatments, 
which either cured his wrist or shocked 
Lionel senseless, left him able to put his 
left hand on the club properly. Jay has 
since been helping Lionel with his long 
irons, the poorest part of Lionel’s game 
(he had been flinching as the clubhead 
tore into the turf). 

In spite of his flamboyant personality, 
Lionel is a small-town conservative who 
has never forgotten his mother's finan- 
cial precepts. He would prefer to spend 
much more time in Lafayette with his 
wife and three children— Glenn, 11, 
Jacqueline, 9, and Mitzi, 4 months — but 
feels he can’t spare many weeks from his 
source of revenue, the tour. He frets 
about the heavy expenses of being on 
the tour ($15,000 a year), worries about 
losing his ability or health and lectures 
on the value of insurance at the drop of 
a putt. 

“I am what I call a money player,” 
says Lionel. “Lots of people fool them- 
selves in this world. I try not to. I know 
deep within myself that 1 am not a great 
golfer. So 1 am careful. I try very hard 
to make 58,000 or so early in the year. 
Then I can freewheel a little and play to 
win if 1 get close to the top. I feel you 
have to have that money in the bank to 
play your best. Otherwise the pressure is 
too great.” 

His winnings, which have averaged 
517,500 a year, plus his income from en- 
dorsements and other sidelines, have 
enabled him to keep his family and him- 
self in comfortable, if not lavish, style, 

Lionel recognizes that golf is only a 
means to him, while it has been an end 
to Jay. “Jay won't let anything interfere 
with his golf,” says Lionel. “He won’t let 
you get close to him. He's a funny boy. 
The older he gets the tougher he gets. 
My fault is that I am just the opposite. 
I can’t get all revved up about a tourna- 
ment like he can. 1 wish I could.” 

“I don't know how much Lionel suf- 
fers inside himself,” says Jay. “Frankly, 
I don’t think he suffers much. He can 
sure fall asleep quicker than any man I 
know. Now me, I got to lie there and 
think a little first.” 

Lionel’s attitude is typified by his 
trumpet playing. If he doesn't bring a 
trumpet to a golf tournament — he used 
to carry one that Jimmy Dorsey gave 
him — somebody always finds one for 
him. “1 love to cater to people, to show 


them a good time,” he says. And he does. 
During the Las Vegas tournament this 
year he joined the band each night in 
the Sky Room at the Desert Inn, taking 
each trumpet solo with all the fervor 
that Dixieland jazz demands. “Enter- 
tainment. That’s how I’d like to make 
a living,” he says. 

These two brothers, personally so close 
that when one of them wins a tourna- 
ment the other whoops with joy, calls 
Mom and cries, but still so very differ- 
ent, may now be learning from each oth- 
er. Jay talks of easing up, and it was 
Lionel who came storming off the course 
at the U.S. Open in Jaylike petulance 
after failing to qualify for the last two 
rounds. “Is Jay here?” he asked. He was 
told Jay was waiting in the clubhouse 
for him. “Well,” he said, glaring mood- 
ily at the people milling about, paying 
no attention to him, “it’s nice to know 
somebody cares what happens to you. 
It’s unusual, I assure you.” Lionel was 
mad. He had thought he had a chance 
to win. 


Whether they win or lose, the Heberts 
are intriguing. 

“You ever eat dirty rice?” Jay asked 
a startled listener the other day. 

“No,” he was told. 

“I wish I had the formula,” said Jay. 
“I’d give it to you right now. My moth- 
er fixes it delicious. Her cooking is a 
cross between French cooking and Ital- 
ian cooking. Man, that is super cooking. 
To make dirty rice you grind up liver, 
pork and beef. You cook it, and cook 
your rice. Then you put it all together 
and cook some more. Boil a few cray- 
fish, toss up a salad and bring out that 
huge bowl of dirty rice. You think you 
can’t feed a heap of folk? 

“You got to come down this winter 
and try it,” concluded PGA winner Jay, 
flashing his brightest smile. 

“There is no way you can gel better 
food,” said PGA winner Lionel, his 
smile as broad as Jay’s. “No way at all.” 

Golf got the brothers out of the bayou, 
but it didn’t get the bayou out of the 
brothers. end 
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.From the time Dame Juliana Berners wrote her 
medieval treatise on fishing with artificial bait, 
anglers have applied themselves to creating ever 
more deadly lures. An exemplar of their skill is 
the wobbling spoon that has tempted these brook 
trout. On the following pages Elgin Ciampi, a 
naturalist and photographer, reveals for the first 
time the actions of these and other fresh -water 

gamefish at Moment They 

Hit the Lure 







Enticed by the life] ike action of 
a rubber minnow, a primitive garfish 
opens its beak to swallow the lure. » 


A muskellunge makes a success- 
ful attack on a live goldfish. All fish 
-< showed a preference for natural bait. 


Wobbling plug fails to tempt one 
muskie, but the second fish strikes 
and gets hooked in the upper jaw. 








Its white feathers reflecting light in the dark water, a spinner 
fly attracts a school of crappie and persuades one fish to strike. 


BAITS AND LURES 


What 
Makes Them 
Hit 
the Lure 



FISH PHOTOGRAPHER Elgin Ciampi holds a master’s 
degree in psychology — both animal and human — and is 
currently working for his Ph.D. in the same subject. Ciam- 
pi is co-author of The Underwater Guide to Marine Life 
(A. S. Barnes) and author of The Skin Diver (Ronald Press). 


W hen Elgin Ciampi photographed 
the underwater drama of a game 
fish hitting a lure, he also discovered 
a number of unexpected answers to the 
fisherman’s most burning question: What 
makes a fish strike? To some anglers 
Ciampi’s findings will confirm what they 
have suspected all along, but to many 
his conclusions will doubtless prove to 
be as unusual as his pictures. 

Ciampi's laboratory was Chicago’s 
John G. Shedd Aquarium, where he 
studied a variety of fish in environments 
closely simulating their natural habitat. 
He was able to control both light and 
feeding conditions, and — best of all — 
none of the fish involved had ever been 
exposed to any form of angling. 

“These fish,” Ciampi says, “were ex- 
actly comparable from a fisherman’s 
point of view to ones which might be 
found in virgin, wilderness waters. They 
had never seen a plug or experienced the 
dangers of being hooked. In spite of 
this, some species like the largemouth 
bass were immediately suspicious of 
artificial lures. Others, like the east- 
ern brook trout, which some anglers 
consider superior to the bass as game- 
fish, were remarkably slow in discern- 
ing differences between real food and 
imitations.” 

To confirm this first observation, 


Ciampi isolated groups of bass, muskel- 
lunge, pike, trout, gar, bluegill and crap- 
pie, and did not feed them for several 
days. Even then the reaction to man- 
made baits remained the same for each 
species, and the bass continued to show 
the most pronounced reluctance to take 
artificial lures. 

This caution, Ciampi believes, is di- 
rectly related to the bass's superior brain 
power. “There was no question after re- 
peated tests,” he concludes, “that the 
largemouth bass showed the highest lev- 
el of intelligence. The smallmouth was 
close behind, and both bass had many 
behavior characteristics in common. 
Along with the muskellunge, they not 
only demonstrated the greatest suspi- 
cion but were the only species that w'ould 
not take an artificial bait after any other 
fish in the same tank had hit it. “My 
guess,” says Ciampi, “is that they have 
a communications system, which actual- 
ly enables them to warn each other of 
danger. 

“In the less intelligent species this 
ability to communicate either does not 
exist or is not sufficiently developed to 
be of use. For example, I found no in- 
dication of its presence among the trout, 
bluegill or crappie. This may explain 
why it is possible to catch several trout 
from the same pool on the same lure but 


rare to take more than one bass at a 
time from a given spot.” 

Ciampi also noted that several spe- 
cies, again including the eastern brook 
trout, not only would strike anything 
from a bottle cap to an artfully finished 
spoon but occasionally would hit the 
same lure a second and even a third time. 
Bass, muskellunge and pike could be in- 
duced to strike a lure once but not the 
same one again. 

“In other words,” Ciampi concludes, 
“these species learned that a lure was not 
food after only one experience, while the 
less intelligent species required two or 
more experiences to learn the same les- 
son. Even after several days had elapsed 
between tests, bass and muskellunge 
seemed able to recognize a lure they had 
previously encountered and refused to 
have any part of it.” 

On the basis of these experiments, 
Ciampi ranks the intelligence of the 
fresh-water gamefish he studied in the 
following order: 

1) largemouth bass 

2) smallmouth bass 

3) muskellunge 

4) northern pike 

5) trout 

6) bluegill 

7) crappie 

8) gar 

continued on page 48 
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WHITEY 


W hitey Ford has a rosy face, pale 
blue eyes, blond hair, blond eye- 
brows and blond lashes. Even the stub- 
ble of his beard is blond, hence his 
nickname. Despite these bland features, 
there are times when Ford looks like 
a tough. Standing on the mound, round- 
shouldered, arms hanging loose at his 
sides, Ford, as he stares at a batter, is 
cocky, insolent, wise and gutty — all 
qualities that help make him the best 
pitcher in baseball. 

In the 10 years that he has been 
pitching for the New York Yankees, 
Ford has compiled the highest-winning 
percentage of any pitcher in history, 
.710. His lifetime earned-run average 
of 2.73 is lower than that of any active 
pitcher. But, in spite of this, Ford has 
never been able to achieve what base- 
ball regards as the symbol of pitching 
success, 20 victories in one season. He 
won 1 9 games once, 1 8 games twice and 
16 games twice, but never 20. “I never 
minded too much at first," says Ford, 
“but people kept bugging me every 
spring. ‘When you going to win 20, 
when you going to win 20?’ It began to 
get me down.” 

Ford has undoubtedly heard the ques- 
tion for the last time, for this year he is 
going to win his 20 games. He may even 
win 30. With the season barely half over, 
he has a remarkable record of 16-2. 

Several things have contributed to 
Ford’s success this year, but undoubted- 
ly the most important was Manager 
Ralph Houk’s decision to start him 
every four days during the first half of 
the season. Casey Stengel, who referred 
to Ford as “my professional," used to 
rest him generously between pitching 
assignments. Often Ford was held out 
of pitching rotation so that he would be 
ready for an important series. As a re- 
sult, Ford just didn’t pitch often enough 
to get a fair chance at 20 victories. In 
1956, for instance, the year he won 19 
games, Ford started only 30 times. 

This year, through the All-Star Game 


by WALTER BINGHAM 


THROWS FOR 30 


Yankee Whitey Ford, best pitcher in baseball, 
has never won 20 games in a season. This year 
he will make it, and might even have 10 to spare 


(in which he pitched three innings, giv- 
ing up one run). Ford had 21 starts. 
In June alone, he started eight games 
and won them all, something no Amer- 
ican Leaguer has ever done before. Op- 
ponents are watching skeptically — and 
hopefully — for some sign that he has 
been overworked, but Ford says he has 
never felt better. Now, with the hottest 
summer weeks coming up, Manager 
Houk has announced Ford will start ev- 
ery five days, but even so, Ford will be 
pitching far more than in past years. 


A nother thing that has helped Ford 
i is that his teammates are the Yan- 
kees, a double blessing, since he does not 
have to pitch against them. The Yankees 
provide Ford — and all their pitchers — 
with a cheerful working atmosphere, lots 
of runs and a tight defense. “I’m a 
ground-ball pitcher,” says Ford. “It’s 
very important to me to have a good 
infield. This one we have is the best I’ve 
seen since I came to the Yankees.” 

The Yankees’ heavy hitting — by 
Maris, Mantle, Howard, Skowron and 
Berra — has helped Ford out of several 
jams this year. In Los Angeles in late 
June, Ford left the game after eight in- 
nings, losing 6-5. With two out in the 
ninth. Moose Skowron hit a three-run 
homer and Ford, in the showers, dis- 
covered he was a winner. In Yankee 
Stadium, against the Red Sox, Ford 
started a game by giving up two sin- 
gles and a home run. He hung on, kept 
the Sox from scoring for the next five 
innings, and the big Yankee hitters 
more than made up for his lapse. 

Of course, these instances are excep- 
tional. Most of the time Ford does not 
need many runs. He is especially effec- 
tive early in the game. In 17 of his first 
21 starts this season he gave up two 
runs or less in the first six innings. By 
that time the Yankees had usually given 
him a lead. Then, whenever Ford started 
to tire, there was someone in the bullpen 


to relieve him. That someone has gen- 
erally been Luis Arroyo. 

Arroyo, called Yoyo by some, is a 
plump little 34-year-old left-hander who 
had an undistinguished career in the 
National League until the Yankees 
bought him last year. His best pitch is 
a screwball that causes batters to hit 
on the ground, a handy weapon in re- 
lief since it encourages inning-ending 
double plays. Arroyo has relieved Ford 
nine times this season, and all but once 
he has saved the victory. The one time 
Arroyo was ineffective, he was charged 
with the defeat himself, a reliever’s fate. 

Arroyo’s locker in Yankee Stadium is, 
by accident, next to Ford’s so that there 
is great merriment in that corner of the 
room whenever the two collaborate on a 
victory. “If I win 25,” said Ford one 
night, “I’m going to hold out for S100,- 
000 and split it with Luis.” Arroyo said 
he'd settle for 60-40. After another Ar- 
royo save. Ford announced that he was 
going to sponsor a special Luis Arroyo 
night at Yankee Stadium and shower him 
with gifts. When Arroyo relieved an- 
other Yankee left-hander, Bud Daley, 
Ford told Daley to keep his hands off 
“my relief pitcher.” After Ford pitched 
two complete games in a row, Arroyo 
threatened to desert him for somebody 
else. “But I am just kidding,” says Ar- 
royo. “When I save a game for Whitey, 
he says ‘nice going’ and then he buys me 
a couple of beers.” 

Ford’s dependency on Arroyo was 
never more obvious than in his 16th vic- 
tory, the Red Sox game in which he gave 
up those three quick runs. At the start of 
the seventh inning Ford was leading 6-3 
and seemed to have things well under 
control. But the Red Sox opened with 
two fast singles and Ralph Houk, after 
stalling around as long as possible, 
brought Arroyo into the game. Still not 
properly warmed up, Arroyo gave up a 
double, a walk and a forceout. The score 
was 6 5, and the tying run was on third 
with one out. Almost anything, a fly 


ball, a slow grounder, an error, could 
wipe out Ford's victory. But little 
Luis struck out the next batter and got 
the next to fly out. The Yankees hit two 
home runs to provide a cushion, and 
Whitey’s win was safe. 

When not pitching, Ford habitually 
assumes his role as the team comic. He 
kids his teammates a lot, but, as one of 
them points out, concentrates only on 
those who can take it. After the All-Star 
Game in San Francisco’s gale-swept Can- 
dlestick Park he told a group of report- 
ers: “There are dozens of you guys in 
here writing about the wind. Why not be 
different? Why not write about Kubek’s 
error?” Tony Kubek, at the next locker, 
was equal to it. “I made the error under 
ideal conditions,” he said. Ford also said 
that when he heard on the clubhouse 
radio that Berra was going in to catch 
Hoyt Wilhelm’s elusive knuckle ball, he 
almost came out again so he could watch 
the fun. Before the game, leaning against 
the batting cage, Ford watched Stan 
Musial hit a few. “Silly stance,” he com- 
mented, bringing a grin to Musial’s face. 


E arlier in the year the Yankees elect- 
ed Ford their player representative. 
He immediately announced he would 
delegate authority. Mickey Mantle, he 
said, would head the bubble-gum com- 
mittee, and Roger Maris would be in 
charge of grievances. Yogi Berra, of 
course, was appointed elder statesman, 
and Ford said he was considering pro- 
moting Major Ralph Houk to a five-star 
general. When one reporter suggested 
that Luis Arroyo be put in charge of re- 
lief, Ford gave the man a deadpan stare. 
“What are you, a wise guy?” he asked. 

Like most pitchers who start to win 
big, Ford has been accused of throwing 
a spitter. “I not only think he throws 
one,” says Jimmy Dykes, manager (per- 
haps pro tern) of the Cleveland Indians, 
“I know he throws one. Someone on his 
own team told me he does. He throws it 

continued 
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WHITEY FORD continued 

with two strikes, the batter swings and 
misses, then the ball goes around the in- 
field and comes back dry as the Sahara.” 

It is true that Ford sweats a lot. Some- 
times he has to change shirts two or 
three times while pitching, and on occa- 
sion he has lost six or eight pounds dur- 
ing a game. It is also true that he flicks 
the sweat from his eyebrows, then tucks 
the glove under his left arm and rubs the 
ball down. Umpires, however, do not in- 
terfere, so presumably the maneuver is 
legal. Ford, naturally, denies he throws a 
spitter. "Don’t need to,” he says. “Got 
too much other stuff.” 

“That’s what he's got, all right,” says 
Elston Howard, one of three Yankee 
catchers. “He’s got stuff, everything. 
And control? It’s always right there.” 

Ford has three basic pitches — the fast 
ball, slider and curve, plus variations on 


each. “I just signal for a curve and let 
him decide what speed he wants to throw 
it at,” says Howard. “He’s got about 
three of them." It is Ford’s slider that 
has turned him into a strikeout pitcher 
this year. (He’s the league’s best at this 
stage, ahead of such perennial leaders 
as Jim Bunning and Camilo Pascual.) 
In past years Ford could only throw the 
slider four times or so before feeling a 
pain in his arm. This spring Coach John- 
ny Sain advised Ford to make a slight 
change in the delivery of the pitch, and 
now Ford can throw the slider as much 
as he pleases. 

When Ford warms up, 15 minutes be- 
fore game time, he can usually tell how 
sharp he is. “Maybe five or six times a 
season you find out you haven’t got 
much," he says. “Maybe the fast ball 
isn’t moving. Then you fall back on the 
others and only show the fast ball.” 

Ford pitching is a pleasure for other 


pitchers to watch. “He never throws a 
pitch without a purpose,” says Johnny 
Sain. “He’s always bearing down, never 
careless.” “You never see anything good 
to hit,” says Brooks Robinson, Balti- 
more’s fine third baseman. “At 2-0 or 
3-1, he still comes in with a good pitch.” 

When runners get on base against 
Ford, he keeps them close to the bag 
with the smoothest pick-off motiop in 
baseball. From his left-handed stretch, 
it is almost impossible to detect whether 
he is throwing to the plate or to first 
until the pitch — or pickoff— is thrown. 

His move to second is also smooth. 
As he stands facing the plate, he gives 
a sign — one for Shortstop Tony Kubek, 
another for Second-Baseman Bobby 
Richardson — and starts counting. He 
then whirls and throws at the- bag just 
as Kubek or Richardson is arriving. He 
has picked several runners off second 
this year and Kubek insists that umpires, 
who in the American League stand on 
the outfield grass, have missed others. 


I f Ford on the mound is a tough. Ford 
returning to the dugout, win or lose, 
is a small boy being summoned to the 
woodshed. He walks with careful, tiny 
steps, his chin on his chest, his arms 
close to his sides. He walks so slowly 
that even the outfielders usually reach 
the dugout before him. 

It takes him a long while to unwind 
from the tension of a game. He may sit 
around the clubhouse, sip a beer and 
perhaps take a pill from his vast col- 
lection of bottles. The pills are for his 
gout, which he contracted two years ago. 
It bothered him for some time, and af- 
fected his pitching, but now with the 
help of the pills and a low-purine diet, 
he suffers no effects. 

It is about a 40-minute drive from 
Yankee Stadium to the Ford home in 
Lake Success, L.I. If he has^pitched a 
night game, he will go to the refrigera- 
tor, take another beer and turn on the 
Late Late Show. It will be hours before 
he will sleep. 

At home waiting for Ford but asleep 
if it has been a night game — are his wife 
Joan and three blond children, two boys 
and a girl. On the Fourth of July, while 
Ford was beating Detroit at the Stadi- 
um, the kids entered some holiday run- 
ning and swimming races at home. All 
three kids won prizes. This pleased Ford 
almost as much as his victory over De- 
troit. "Just a bunch of Thoroughbreds,” 
he said. end 
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NEW KODAK MOTORMATIC 35 CAMERA 


Winds the film for you! Sets the exposure, too! 


If ever a camera wouldn’t let you 
miss a picture, this is it! 

The new Kodak Motormatic 35 
Camera does almost everything auto- 
matically for you — and always keeps 
you ready for the next shot. 

Automatic film advance 

You aim, shoot, and — zip! — the film 
advances by itself, quick as a wink. 
You don’t even have to move the 
camera from your eye. 

You can click off sequence shots 
that tell a whole picture story 7 . Or 


capture that perfect moment that so 
often comes just after you press the 
button. 

Automatic exposure control 

As you shoot, the electric eye adjusts 
the lens opening automatically, for 
correct exposure. 

Your subject can move freely from 
bright sunlight to shade and back 
again. You never have to stop the 
action to figure exposure settings. 
And an automatic signal in the view- 
finder tells you your focus setting 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


— for “close,” “group,” or “scene.” 

Automatic flash settings 

Flash shots are easier, too. You simply 
set a “guide number.” Then focus 
and the lens automatically sets for 
correct exposure! 

This is the most automatic of the 
automatics. Has fast shutter to 1/250 
second, fast // 2.8 lens, manual ex- 
posure control, too. 

Less than SI 10. See your dealer for 
exact retail price. Many dealers offer 
terms as low as 10% down. 



Another electric-eye “35"! 

Kodak Automatic 35 Camera 
reads the light, sets the lens by 
itself for correct exposures . . . 
less than $90. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET' 


Retina precision, new ease! 

Kodak Retina Automatic III 
Camera has fully automatic ex- 
posure control, coupled range- 
finder . . . less than SI 30. 



Photograph by Richard Jeffery 


today’s sunglasses are meant for year- 
round wear. Here ( reading from left, front to 
rear) is a diverse and useful selection: Ameri- 
can Optical’s bestseller, the green Calobar lens 
(S15, Clairmont Nichols); the yellow Haze- 
Master lens which cuts fog, sharpens detail 
(S18, Lugene); slim specs with green Ray-Ban 
lens, Bausch & Lomb’s bestseller (SI 5, Lu- 
gene); smoke-brown wraparound glasses, good 


for driving ($15, Purdy); a clear plastic lens 
for protection from wind (S13.50, E. B. Meyro- 
witz): a lighter shade of Ray-Ban in a small 
green frame ($15, Lugene); Calobar lens with 
new graduated radiant-density coating ($22, 
Lugene); shooting glasses with yellow Kali- 
chrome lens ($21.50, Clairmont Nichols) and, 
for blue-eyed blondes, blue lenses — they don’t 
filter rays, they're just flattering ($18, Lugene). 


SPORTING look Fred R. Smith 


Dark glasses for every 
kind of bright day 


G athered here in the noonday glare 
of a beach is a small selection of 
the thousands of kinds of sunglasses on 
sale in America. They vary in color, in 
shape and in the materials from which 
they are made because they are designed 
for specific uses beyond the obvious one 
of shading the eyes of sun worshipers on 
the beach. There are today sunglasses de- 
signed to protect the skier from the glare 
of snow and the stinging wind and the 
motorist from the dangerous blaze of 
sun on chrome or pavement. There are 
glasses that improve the hunter’s visibili- 
ty in the fog-shrouded duckblind, and 
others that help the fisherman penetrate 
the reflections from the water. 

Sunglasses of one strange sort or an- 
other were in use before optics was a well- 
organized science. Cleopatra shielded her 
eyes with emeralds. The Chinese 
of Marco Polo’s day wore quartz 
lenses set in frames of bamboo. 
Eskimos today still use carved ivo- 
ry shields with narrow slits to cut 
down the painful brilliance from 
glare ice. 

Neither Cleopatra’s emeralds 
nor ivory shields protected the as- 
saulted retina very well — a good 
squint does as well. It is the invisi- 
ble ultraviolet and infra-red on 
the edges of the spectrum, as much 
as the visible rays, that provoke 
headaches, fatigue and, in extreme 
cases, damage to the eye. 

Sunglasses that would not only 
reduce glare but also absorb harm- *“ 
ful ultraviolet and infra-red rays 
were developed more than half a 
century ago. However, excluding Holly- 
wood’s affection for dark glasses as a 
symbol of mystery and glamour, the 
practical use of protective glasses came 
only in World War II, when millions of 
Americans went to work on the water 


and under the high sun of the tropics. 

Bausch and Lomb and the American 
Optical Company, two of the manufac- 
turers who produced for the military 20 
years ago, still make most of the quality 
glasses sold in optical shops. The 290 
item available on the boardwalk today — 
made of plastic or blown glass — cuts the 
glare but absorbs little ultraviolet or in- 
fra-red. The ground and polished crown 
glass of an ophthalmic lens by Bausch 
and Lomb or American Optical does 
what the doctor ordered, filtering out 
20% to 80% of the invisible rays. 

Of the various new colors and types of 
lenses developed by Bausch and Lomb 
and AO, their Ray-Ban and Calobar 
greens have remained the bestsellers, but 
such haze-cutting browns as AO’s Cos- 
metan and grays like AO’s True Color 


NEWEST GLASS IS WRAP-AROUND PLASTIC 

and Bausch and Lomb's G-15 are in- 
creasing in popularity. (The grays, nat- 
urally, retain the true colors of a scene 
slightly better than other tints.) Yellow 
or amber lenses are used by hunters, 
sailors and skiers to cut through fog and 


haze. Contrary to some notions, they 
should never be worn at night to reduce 
the glare of oncoming cars — nor should 
any dark glasses, for in cutting the glare 
they also reduce total vision to the dan- 
ger point and make it difficult to distin- 
guish the colors of traffic signals. 

Polaroid, a plastic material that redi- 
rects light rays in one direction and there- 
fore cuts reflected glare from water par- 
ticularly well, is now being laminated 
between two layers of Calobar green, 
Cosmetan and True Color gray by AO, 
making a fine glass for sailors, fishermen 
and beachcombers. Gradient-density 
lenses (like a Buick’s windshield) give 
good protection from strong overhead 
light. Heat-treated impact-resistant glass 
has recently been perfected, and Lugene, 
a New York firm, has used this glass in 
a fine new skiers’ spectacle ($22), 
which is colored a dense gray for 
screening the more intense ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays of high 
altitudes. Wrap-around glasses are 
the latest design. Wrap-arounds 
cannot’be prescription-ground, but 
despite this one drawback they 
are a particular boon to drivers 
and skiers, affording unobstructed 
lateral vision while deflecting wind 
as well as bounced light. One wrap- 
around type by H. L. Purdy is 
shown in the photograph at the 
left. From France come the first 
good plastic glasses made (shown 
in the drawing). The streamlined 
goggles are the glasses of the year 
for the Fast Set on ski slopes and 
race tracks. These new designs have 
an added cosmetic advantage: they are 
small enough to leave only a tiny area 
of white in a suntan. In green, yellow 
and brown, with gold-filled frames, they 
are $17.50 (Orma); in green only, with 
nickel frames, they’re $13 (Rolley). end 
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medicine George Walsh 


The Pirates’ mystery man 



The World Champions won’t talk 
about the Doc who just might have 
prevented Vern Law's sore shoulder 

W ith the season one half over, the 
World Champion Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates are in a sad way: they are 9 l A games 
behind, and they show no signs of im- 
proving their position. More than any- 
thing else, their plight results from the 
ineffectiveness of Pitcher Vernon Law, 
who last year won 20 games. This year, 
plagued by a sore shoulder, he has won 
only three. “There's nothing wrong with 
us,” says teammate Don Hoak, “that a 
good Vernon Law won’t cure.” 

Ironically enough, the Pirates are con- 
cealing a man who — had he been per- 
mitted — might have been able to exer- 
cise preventive maintenance on Law, 
just as he has on other Pirate players. It 
takes some detective work to find out 
about him: some players say they’re sor- 
ry, they’d like to talk — but they can’t. 
Shortstop Dick Groat, the league’s Most 
Valuable Player, is perfectly frank about 
not being frank. “I’d like to be coopera- 
tive,” he says, “but the general manager 
would give me hell if I talked.” Others 
play dumb: “Who? What’s his name 
again? How do you spell it?” And Joe 
Brown, the Pirate general manager, says 
unequivocally: “We think the fellow 
gives us an edge. Why should we let the 
other teams know about him?” 

This mystery man’s name is Jay Ben- 
der, and he is a research-minded profes- 
sor of physical education at Southern 
Illinois University. Bender has developed 
— by means of a special testing machine 
— a system of correcting individual mus- 
cle weaknesses in the legs and back, thus 
heading off the danger of possible — and 
possibly prolonged — injury. In 1960, at 
the request of the Pittsburgh organiza- 
tion, Bender began to establish his pro- 
gram among the Pirate players. At sea- 
son's end, the Pittsburgh management 

ready TO TEST a few muscles. Doc Bender 
has raw material stretched out on his machine. 
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secretly credited him with helping the 
team win its first World Championship 
in 35 years. (In 1959, when the Pirates 
did not have Bender's services, disabled 
players were everywhere, and the team 
finished a dismal fourth.) 

Despite this record, however, Bender 
is not allowed near pitchers’ arms, for 
the Pirates like all baseball teams 
view these members with superstitious 
awe. If he were, it is conceivable that 
Vernon Law would not be on the dis- 
abled list. (Lanky Joe Gibbon, troubled 
with a back injury last year, made a 
remarkable off-season recovery after 
spending three weeks at Southern Illi- 
nois, though he stoutly refuses to admit 
that Bender had anything to do with it.) 
“Pitchers just come down with these ail- 
ments,” says the team physician fatalis- 
tically. “In Vern’s case the trouble is 
deep in the shoulder joint. The rotator 
muscle, the triceps insertions, the teres 
major and minor insertions — they all give 
him pain when he throws. Rest is the 
only treatment." Physicians not infect- 
ed with the baseball mystique see a cer- 
tain flaw in this reasoning. "If the man’s 
allowed to work on the rest of the body,” 
says a dissident, "why not let nim con- 
dition arms?” 

Bender himself stays out of such argu- 
ments. A crew-cut man of 47 who look? 
10 years younger, he has a scientist’s dis- 
trust of quick judgment. “Last year may 
have been luck," he says. “This year will 
give us a better idea how good the pro- 
gram really is.” 

Though Bender will not discuss his 
work with the Pirates specifically — in 
deference to Brown’s wishes he will 
outline it in general terms. “When a 
muscle isn’t used,” he explains, “it atro- 
phies. During the off season, an athlete's 
muscles may lose strength, and when he 
starts playing again he’s likely to suffer 
strains or sprains in these areas. Further, 
once a player does suffer a muscle or 
joint injury, he’s likely to injure the same 
area again.” 

Muscles, Bender points out, may even 
atrophy in midseason. “Baseball is a 
somewhat sedentary game,” he says with 
a grin. "A man may not have to run 
the bases hard for a couple of weeks. 
Then he tries to dash from first to third 
on the hit-and-run. and he ends up with 
a pulled hamstring muscle in his leg.” 

To forestall such unhappy situations. 
Bender devised a machine that measures 
the level of strength in the individual 
muscles of the legs and back. The ma- 
chine has pulleys, weights and scales, 
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and it notes the number of pounds of 
pressure a man is able to exert. If a 
muscle in one leg, for instance, is no- 
ticeably weaker than the corresponding 
muscle in the other leg, Bender holds 
that the athlete is liable to injury in the 
weaker area. The team physician is in- 
formed, and the proper remedial exer- 
cises are promptly administered. “The 
beauty of the system,” explains Bender, 
“is that, by pinpointing the weak-mus- 
cle areas, we substantially reduce the 
time needed to strengthen them.” 

Bender's greatest success so far has 
been Gene Baker. The former Pirate 
utility man, now a minor league manag- 
er, twisted his knee so badly in 1958 that 
he pulled the quadriceps tendon out of 
the bone. “I never thought I’d play 
again,” Baker says soberly. In early I960 
he visited Bender at Southern Illinois 
and stayed there a month. Once Bender 
found -on the testing machine— which 
muscles needed strengthening, he was 
able to begin the work of rehabilitation. 
At first the exercises took several hours 
a day. “I’d sit on a table,” says Baker, 
“and someone would hold my ankles. 
Then I’d push or pull as hard as I could.” 
Today, insists Baker, his knee is as sound 
as ever, and he exercises “just a few 
minutes every other day.” Nonetheless, 
there is irony in the situation. Bender’s 
program was so effective in keeping the 
varsity players healthy that substitute 
Baker could not get into the lineup. 

Abdominal breathing 

Bender has been pursuing the mys- 
teries of the muscle for the past two dec- 
ades. Along the way he studied under 
Professor Peter Karpovich of Spring- 
field, the late Charles McCloy of Iowa 
and Thomas Cureton of Illinois. In the 
early 1950s he began field tests for his 
theories with an adult physical fitness 
program in Peoria, III. “The people in 
it,” he says, “were mostly businessmen. 
They didn’t have time for extensive exer- 
cise. We gave them simple drills.” A fa- 
vorite such exercise is abdominal breath- 
ing, whereby the stomach is pushed out 
hard with each inhalation. “Salesmen 
can do it while driving their cars,” says 
Bender. “When done properly it takes 
a couple of inches off the waistline with- 
in a month.” 

The basis of the exercise system, says 
Bender, are those exercises (like abdom- 
inal breathing) that consist of isometric 
contractions ( i.e ., those in which there 
is internal pushing or pulling but no gen- 
eral body movement). Ordinary exer- 


cises consist of isotonic contractions 
(those in which there is movement). “It’s 
not that we recommend isometric con- 
tractions to the exclusion of the others,” 
he explains. “It’s just that they're the 
most convenient.” The isometric con- 
tractions are made by pushing or pulling 
the individual muscle for six seconds, 
and then relaxing for six seconds. 

Bender, who came to Southern Illinois 
in 1957, now spends half his time in 
muscle research and rehabilitation. Pitts- 
burgh heard of him through a scout, 
a man who doubled as a physical edu- 
cation instructor at the school. In short 
order. Bender found himself at spring 
training. “I'm not much of a baseball 
fan,” he confesses. “1 didn't recognize 
any of the players, and I had to ask them 
their names. It got to be a standing joke. 
Even at midseason, someone like Maze- 
roski would walk up to me and say, 
'How do you do, Mr. Bender. My name 
is William Mazeroski.’ ” (In locker 
room circles, asking an athlete his name 
is a gaucherie of the worst sort: if you do 
not know a player’s name, the idea is 
to loiter near by, eavesdropping, until 
somebody yells it out.) 

This season Bender’s muscle-building 
program verges on the evangelistic. Early 
in January, each Pirate received a pam- 
phlet entitled Pittsburgh Pirates Pre 
and Post Season Conditioning. In it, 
the player was admonished that “You 
ought to be lbs. Stay within 5 lbs. 
of this weight.” Moreover, he was ad- 
vised that "The exercises suggested for 
you are . . ." What followed was a se- 
lection from the pamphlet’s 46 illustrated 
exercises all designed to rehabilitate 
areas “where you have been injured” or 
where Bender's testing machine “indi- 
cated a muscle weakness." 

As it did last year, the program is con- 
tinuing, ostensibly, to prevent injury 
and no Pirate has suffered a disability 
that can be traced to poor conditioning. 
(Don Hoak aggravated his groin injury 
by insisting on playing. As a result, 
it hemorrhaged.) Nonetheless, Bender 
cannot slacken his efforts. ElRoy Face, 
the diminutive Pirate relief pitcher, pro- 
vides a case in point. “1 had a little 
trouble with my back,” he says. “Doc 
Bender had me hanging from a bar, 
flexing the back as I hung suspended. 
It fixed things up fine.” But does Face 
still do the exercise? “Why should I?” 
he says. “The trouble’s all gone.” If he 
had heard Face say that. Jay Bender — 
muscle man though he is -would have 
put down his head and cried. end 
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CHARLES GOREN/ Cards 



Not even a fast shuffle 


C wnmuter trains may or may not be fast, but commuter 
bridge always is. The game has as many versions as there 
are railroads, and every one of them involves the goulash — a 
dealing method designed to speed up play, increase scores 
and make every hand a potential disaster. 

The only time the cards are ever shuffled is before the first 
deal. After that, the unshuffled tricks from the hand just 
played are gathered together, cut and distributed— not dealt 
— in packets of five, five and three. 

The weird distributions and the ghoulish results that are 
almost guaranteed by this method of dealing soon suggested 
the name ghoulie for the version of train bridge that I like 
best. It is the only train bridge game I have heard of that has 
its own set of written rules and 
bidding techniques, which are in- 
cluded in the book about the 
game ( Ghoulie ) written by Phil- 
ip M. Wertheimer. 

One of the principal rules is 
this: Play out all tricks to the 
bitter end to make certain that 
nothing interferes with the freak- 
ishness of the next deal. Another 
rule is that part-score con tracts — 
unless they are doubled or are 
large enough to complete a full 
game because of a previous score 
— are never played at all. The 
high bidder is conceded a score 
below the line of one less than he 
bid. That is, two no trump scores 
40; three spades gets 60, and so 
forth. But a one bid gets its full 
value. All the other scoring is 
the same as in regular rubber 
bridge and, with this method of 
dealing, slams are frequent. Un- 
less you are wary, so are huge 
penalties. All this considerably 
alters basic bidding strategy, as 
will be seen by this deal from 
Wertheimer's book. 


In ghoulie, it is almost impossible to predict how the bid- 
ding will go, but it is possible to show how it should go. 
Voids are so important that they should be shown whenever 
a good fit with partner’s bid makes it safe to do so. North's 
hand wouldn’t be strong enough for a cue bid in an ordinary 
game, but it is important for North to tell his partner about 
his spade void as quickly as possible in the train game. It is 
even more important for South to bid his void in diamonds 
as a prepared defensive measure should the opponents decide 
to sacrifice. 

With a diamond opening and a club return putting North 
in to give South another diamond ruff. West would go down 
three tricks at seven spades. But with a heart opening West 
could make all 13 tricks. 

Nevertheless, seven spades is 
a good sacrifice, down 500 points 
to save a grand slam worth about 
1,500 to the opponents. In train 
bridge, even more than in regular 
rubber bridge, insurance prin- 
ciples are applicable. It is good 
policy to take a small set rather 
than risk having a substantial 
score made against you. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Opportunities for tricky strategy 
abound in train bridge. For ex- 
ample, if East were void in clubs 
he would not waste an opportuni- 
ty to show it and pass the double 
of five diamonds. Instead, he 
would cue-bid six clubs to insure 
getting the right lead if South 
became declarer. Indeed, even 
though he held a singleton club, a 
six-club cue bid might have been 
made in hopes of inducing the 
opponents to stop at six because 
they feared a club ruff. One warn- 
ing: Train bridge can be the ruin- 
ation of your regular game, end 


Neither side vulnerable 
South dealer 
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ARN IE'S BIG WIN 

continued from page 21 

Others are comparatively sheltered, but 
when the ball soars up from the shelter 
it receives a sudden, mighty buffeting, 
and unless it is perfectly struck it will be 
carried far off line into that ferocious 
scrub bordering the fairways. 

After seeing good shots blown helter- 
skelter during qualifying rounds, Pal- 
mer made two vital adjustments in his 
booming game. He began using a one- 
iron, that difficult club he controls so 
well, off some tees; and he started hit- 
ting all his irons low — screeching waist- 
high bullets that somehow retained 
enough backspin to bite on the soft 
Birkdale greens. 

Reasonable weather prevailed on the 
tournament's first day, and 68s by Dai 
Rees, Harold Henning of South Africa 
and Kel Nagle, the Australian holder of 
the title (who beat Palmer by one stroke 
last year) led the field. There were three 
69s, and then came Palmer, comfortably 
placed with five others at 70. The weath- 
er had been kind, deceptively kind. 

On the second day the lid blew off. 
A 50-mph gale flattened refreshment 
tents, overturned trailers and reduced 
Royal Birkdale to a shambles. "I've 
never seen so many egg sandwiches flying 


so high in all my life,” said a parking 
lot attendant. 

Starting in the morning. Palmer played 
into the height of the gale, and the way 
he attacked the ball was a joy for the 
overcoat-wearing gallery to behold. 
Scorning any temptation to try and steer 
the ball safely down the narrow fair- 
ways, he gave it all he had, occasionally 
grunting with effort as he struck a shot. 
At the 6th hole he actually carried a 
bunker, that most of the field had 
failed to reach by 30 yards. When one- 
time British Ryder Cup player Syd 
Scott heard this, he shook his head and 
said, "In that case, I give up.” 

Palmer birdied four of the first six 
holes and finished with an excellent 73. 
Morally speaking, it was a 72. On the 
16th hole — a 510-yard par 5, which 
harassed him throughout the champion- 
ship — he hit a very long drive. But his 
five-iron approach failed to hold the 
green, bouncing into a small sand trap. 
“It was nothing serious,” said Palmer 
later. “An easy shot.” But three-quarters 
of the way through his downswing, the 
wind blew the ball backward. He hit 
squarely on it, blasting it over the green. 

Following the wonderful ethic of golf, 
Palmer immediately reported to an 
official that his ball had moved. He was 
told there would likely be no penalty be- 
cause he had done nothing to cause the 
ball to move. However, the rule is quite 
clear on this point, and Palmer later had 
to add a stroke for his misfortune, end- 
ing up with a 7 instead of a 6. As Mr. 
Bumble said in Oliver Twist, “the law is 
a ass.” Not such an ass as some of the 
rules of golf. 

Nevertheless, Palmer’s 73 came with- 
in one stroke of being the best round of 
the day and left him bracketed with 
Nagle at 143, a stroke behind Rees, the 
Welshman who is Britain’s Ryder Cup 
captain, and Henning, who had gone 
out in the afternoon when the wind was 
not quite so fierce. Out of the running 
was Palmer’s archrival, Gary Player, who 
had 73-77. Gary, fighting against illness, 
eventually quit the tournament. 

The next day, as Palmer put it, “what 
hadn’t blown away before was washed 
away.” As the early-arriving gallery 
sought refuge, even under parked cars, 
rain flooded the course. Thirty-six holes 
had been scheduled, but the committee 
called off the morning round when 
greens turned into lakes, and postponed 
the afternoon round as more rain turned 
the lakes into rippling seas. 


Professional golfers have commit- 
ments all over the world, and a cham- 
pionship cannot be extended forever. 
In England, though it is possible to play 
on a Sunday, it is illegal to charge gate 
money. Bearing all this in mind, the 
committee, late Friday afternoon, issued 
a unique communique: 

“The Championship Committee of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club have 
decided that the 1961 Open Champion- 
ship must end on Saturday, July 15, 
whether four rounds have been com- 
pleted or not. If it is impossible to com- 
plete the four rounds, the 1961 Cham- 
pionship will be declared void, and 
neither the cup nor the medals will be 
presented.” 

The news appalled the determined 
Palmer, who had come so far and was so 
near his goal. “If necessary, I’m pre- 
pared to play in a rowboat,” he said. 

Blankets as blotters 

However, the weather relented, if this 
type of British weather can ever be said 
to relent. There was a high wind and bit- 
ter cold on Saturday but almost no rain. 
The gallery dressed as if on a winter 
goose hunt, and blankets were used as 
blotters to sop up puddles on greens. 

At first, it appeared that the final 
rounds of the championship would de- 
velop into a man-to-man duel between 
Palmer and Nagle and, since they were 
partnered together, almost a match-play 
one at that. Palmer opened with a 4 at 
the 520-yard first, and Nagle had an 
orthodox 5. Just behind them Henning 
started with a 6 and thereafter faded 
from the picture. Rees, meanwhile, after 
waiting a long time to play his second, 
did what most handicap golfers do in 
those circumstances: he hit the ball 
straight along the ground into the face 
of a bunker. The shot cost him a 7, and 
his chance seemed to have vanished al- 
most before he had begun. 

This poor hole angered the resolute 
Rees, however, spurring him on, and he 
became Palmer’s lone challenger. Play- 
ing just in front of Rees, Palmer was 
going great guns. He nearly holed his 
wedge shot to the 315-yard 5th and sank 
a 4-footer for a 2 at the 7th. He pounded 
his way out in 32, Nagle by this time 
trailing by three shots. Rees got a birdie 
at the 3rd and sank a vast putt for his 3 
at the 212-yard 4th, following it with 
another long putt at the 6th. He strug- 
gled out in 36. 

And now Palmer was at the 510-yard 
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16th, that hex hole again. Looking back 
on championships, professionals often 
talk of the “big” shots -big, not in the 
sense of distance, but of importance. 
After hooking his drive at the 16th, 
Palmer played safely back over a large 
sand hill and then hit a five-iron a little 
thin to the green. It shot over the back 
and up into a bank of scrub, where it lay 
directly behind a thick bush. 

Surveying the prospect for a consider- 
able time, Arnold detected a small gap 
in the bush, about half the size of a foot- 
ball. Later he recalled thinking to him- 
self, “It could get through, but if it 
doesn’t, it's the end of the game.” He 
laid back his wedge, swung, and the ball 
popped through the opening. Not only 
that, it rolled within 1 8 inches of the cup. 
Palmer finished with a 69. Rees, hanging 
on doggedly, had a 71. Nobody else 
was close. 

In the final round Palmer, with a par 
5 at the first, a 3 at the 7th and all the 
rest 4s, was out in 36. Rees had a 38 to 
drop 3 behind. Each started home with 


three orthodox 4s, and each failed to get 
a 3 at the 202-yard 13th. Palmer had a 
birdie 4 at the long 14th against the 
wind, Rees, a par 5. Four behind for 
Rees, and only four holes left but what 
holes they turned out to be. 

Again Palmer hit a "big” shot, this 
time at the 1 5th. H is drive had rolled one 
yard off the fairway to the right, ending 
up at the bottom of a small sandy bank, 
buried deep in some blackberry bushes. 
Changing from a seven- to a six-iron, 
Palmer hit a shot that did not waver in 
the wind and that flew onto the narrow, 
deeply bunkered plateau green some 1 50 
yards away. This feat of strength and 
skill brought gasps from the gallery. 
Even Nagle was forced to smile. The ball 
went so fast that the grass was cut as 
though by a scythe. “I have never hit a 
ball so hard in my life,” said Palmer 
later. Henry Cotton, a former British 
champion who was standing beside 
Palmer, called it “one of the greatest 
shots ever.” 

Palmer got away with a 4, but minutes 


later a huge distant cheer told him that 
Rees had holed an 8-yarder for a 3. This 
lime Palmer played the 16th safe, inten- 
tionally hitting his ball into a puddle in 
front of the green, dropping without 
penalty and chipping up for an easy par. 
He then parred in for a 72, and a 284. 

Rees birdied 16, almost birdied 17 and 
birdied 18 to finish a stroke behind. 

As fond as the galleries are of Dai 
Rees, it is doubtful that there was a man 
present at Birkdale who really wanted 
Palmer to lose. It is impossible to over- 
praise the tact and charm with which 
this American has conducted himself on 
his two visits to Britain. He has no fancy 
airs and graces; he wears no fancy 
clothes; he makes no fancy speeches. He 
simply says and does exactly the right 
thing at the right time, and that is 
enough. 

Perhaps, too, the British sense acutely 
that Palmer meant it recently when he 
said, “1 play for championships, not for 
money.” Now Palmer has another cham- 
pionship — one of the biggest. end 


WARM ENDING COMES AS PLEASED CROWD OF ADMIRING BRITONS STRUGGLES TO SEE JUBILANT PALMERS MINUTES AFTER VICTORY 



BAITS AND LURES 

combined from page 35 

No matter how smart or how stupid 
the fish, however, Ciampi noted that 
certain lures were definitely more ap- 
pealing than others and that the effec- 
tiveness of the lure depended upon three 
factors: color, action and the sound it 
made in the water. All the fish showed a 
preference for lures that closely resem- 
bled their normal food. But similarity of 
color to natural food was more impor- 
tant than similarity of shape. For exam- 
ple, the muskellunge at Shedd Aquari- 
um, which are regularly fed goldfish (see 
page 32), responded best to bright, gold- 
colored lures even when the shape and 
size of these lures were totally dissimilar 
to actual goldfish. Less discriminatory 
feeders, such as trout and crappie, while 
they often struck anything presented to 
them, showed greatest interest in light- 
colored, shiny lures, such as small spin- 
ners and beaded feathers. The least ef- 
fective colors for al' fish were black and 
dark red, both of which failed, particu- 
larly in murky water, to reflect or pick 
up light. 

As to the action of the lure, rarely did 
any of the fish go after a lure that was 
simply dragged through the water. But 
as soon as the movement was altered by 
sharp sporadic jerks on the line, inter- 
est increased, reaching a peak when com- 
bined with regular side-to-side action. 

“Muskellunge,'' says Ciampi, “could 
actually be induced to strike a lure in 
which they showed no previous interest 
— specifically, I believe, because of its 
movement. This fish is predominantly a 
sight feeder. Even with a full belly, a 
bright, shining object flashed across its 
sight path will arouse it to such a de- 
gree that it will strike almost by reflex. 
It will not strike a second time, but that 
first strike often seemed the product of 
a reaction so overpowering that the fish 
was unable to control it.” 

The other enticing characteristic, the 
sound a lure makes, is the result of its 
design and its action on the surface and 
in the water. Some lures, such as the so- 
called poppers, have concave “mouths” 
to trap air bubbles, and when the lure is 
jerked through the water the bubbles 
escape and burst to produce a popping 
noise. Others revolve, dip or dive, and 
in so doing create an audible disturbance. 

“One of the reasons a bright, noisy 
lure with sharp action attracts atten- 
tion," Ciampi says, “is because it is for- 
eign to the fish's environment. By cre- 
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ating a disturbance unusual to the area 
it may be interpreted by a fish not only 
as a possible meal but also as an annoy- 
ance, a threat or an injured inferior. Any 
one of the latter may provoke a fish into 
striking even when it is not interested 
in food.” 

This applies especially to large- and 
smallmouth bass, which are pugnacious 
and highly protective of their own spe- 
cific territories. While bass were hardest 
to fool into mistaking a lure for food, 
Ciampi noted that they were easiest to 
irritate into striking when a lure tres- 
passed into their particular domain. 

A ssuming that the fisherman does 
L everything else properly, he still 
must pick the right time of day and the 
right weather. Using his lights to simulate 
sunrise, cloudy weather and other con- 
ditions, Ciampi learned that from dawn 
to midmorning, from midafternoon to 
dusk and generally in light conditions 
approximating those of a cloudy, over- 
cast day all fish were most active and 
showed greatest response to baits. 

“They were least responsive,” says 
Ciampi, “to both natural food and arti- 
ficial lures under direct, bright sunlight 
and after dark, when there was a marked 
reduction in feeding activity. This is a 
fact fishermen have known for years, but 
what they may not have known is that 
even during the times of maximum ac- 
tivity all of the fish underwent dormant 
periods in which they neither moved 
nor fed. 

“These periods were especially inter- 
esting because they followed no defin- 
able pattern. One moment a bass or a 
pike might be feeding, and in the next 
its activity would stop. Its fins would 
barely move, and it would hang as 
though asleep near the bottom. Some- 
times these 'rest' periods lasted two min- 
utes, and sometimes they lasted as long 
as two hours.” 

Unlike the general inactivity that 
occurs among all fish in late evening, 
Ciampi noted that these daytime dor- 
mant periods were purely individual. 
Regardless of what its companions 
were doing, a single bass or trout 
or crappie might choose to take a rest 
at any time. Other fish in the vicinity 
merely ignored the resting fish. Ciampi 
also observed that while all fish yawn 
regularly, yawning more than doubled 
in dormancy. 

"I was fascinated,” he recalls, “to 
watch dormant muskellunge, because 
this species is normally so fast-moving 


and voracious. Ordinarily a goldfish 
thrown into a tank with a musky barely 
had time to move a fin before it was 
struck. When dormant, however, the 
same musky appeared almost oblivious 
of the goldfish. It was not uncommon to 
see the bait swim around its enemy sev- 
eral times before finally being taken. 
Presented with a lure during one of 
these periods, musky, as well as other 
species, failed to react at all. 

“In general," Ciampi adds, “the 
transition back to full activity occurred 
as spontaneously as it began. There was 
no period of waking up. Almost as 
though a bell were rung, activity was 
abruptly resumed and a lure which sec- 
onds before had no appeal might very 
well be pursued and hit.” 

While Ciampi can offer no ideas on 
how to attract a dormant fish, his experi- 
ments at Shedd Aquarium have pro- 
duced five suggestions that he believes 
will be of benefit to all fishermen, par- 
ticularly in these times of increased fish- 
ing pressure: 

1 ) There is no such thing as a body of 
water that has been “fished out.” Ciampi 
believes that the fish in such waters have 
learned to be wary of baits and must 
therefore be tempted by unconvention- 
al techniques. 

2) Never rely on built-in action of 
lures alone. The more movement the 
angler gives to the lure by jerking, rotat- 
ing and bobbing it, the more appealing 
it will be to fish. 

3) Always use lures that are different 
from those popularly being fished in the 
area. The legendary farm boy who out- 
fished the rich anglers by using a piece 
of red flannel did so, Ciampi believes, 
not because he was a more skillful fisher- 
man but because his bait was different. 
Therefore, if you find yourself with only 
a few standard lures, do anything you 
can think of to change their shape, ac- 
tion or even the color, regardless of how 
offbeat the end result may appear. 

4) Avoid direct, bright sunshine and 
periods after dark when fish are known 
to be relatively inactive. And, particular- 
ly on overcast days, make sure the lure 
is bright enough to be visible in murky 
water and makes noise enough to be 
heard. 

5) If a fish doesn’t strike in the first 

three casts, try a different lure. After 
three lures, try a different fishing spot. 
Nine times out of 10, an unproductive 
cast means the fish are wise to the fisher- 
man. When they are, only a wiser fisher- 
man will catch them. end 
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NOT-SO-MAD DOCTOR 


Psychologist Ernest Dichter is the big daddy of motivational 
research. Probing the psyche of sports, he finds the umpire 
is a father figure and harness racing needs hair on its chest 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


O ne of the most unusual persons 
making the sporting scene these 
days is a little, jaunty, balding psycholo- 
gist named Ernest Dichter. Dr. Dichter 
— the title comes from a Ph.D. earned in 
Vienna in Freud’s heyday — is the ac- 
knowledged father of motivational re- 
search, a relatively new and spooky spe- 
cialty using depth interviews, word-asso- 
ciation tests and psychodramas to dis- 
cover the hidden desires lurking in our 
minds. It is the doctor's job to probe 
the mass psyche for manufacturers who 
want to know how to sell products, and 
this has led on a surprising number of 
occasions to a study of the subconscious 
in sport. The doctor has, for instance, 
investigated the "emotional factors” in- 
hibiting attendance at harness races, the 
significance of the term home in base- 
ball (think about that for a while) and 
the impact of Esther Williams’ personal- 
ity on swimming pools. Personality is a 
big thing with the doctor. He once com- 
pared the "personalities” of an orange 
and a grapefruit and found, among oth- 
er things, that the orange “evokes asso- 
ciation of friendliness" whereas the 
grapefruit exudes "elegant reserve.” 

Although Dr. Dichter is not the only 
psychologist interested in sport (in the 
spring issue of Psychoanalysis and the 
Psychoanalytic Review, Arnold Beisser, 
an analyst who was once a ranking ten- 
nis player, discusses Oedipal conflict at 
Wimbledon) he certainly has made the 
most from it financially. He commands 
a personal consultation fee of S500 a 
day, and his Institute for Motivational 


Research, staffed by 25 anthropologists, 
economists and sociologists, grosses 
$800,000 a year. The doctor is, in the 
words of a critic, “the most prominent 
retailer of Freud going today.” 

As one might expect of a man who 
puts much by images, the main office of 
the institute is a 26-room castlelike man- 
sion set on top of lonely, wind-swept 
Prickly Pear Hill overlooking the Hud- 
son at Croton, N.Y. The castle is the 
perfect setting for a mad scientist — one 
half expects to find Bela Lugosi work- 
ing over a corpse in the library — but 
the doctor dismisses the suggestion with 
a chuckle. "I just don’t like to commute 
to New York,” he says. Similarly, the 
huge stone phallic symbol on the lawn 
is the handiwork of "a previous owner.” 
(Recently the doctor got so irked at be- 
ing twitted about the column — or "deco- 
ration,” as he calls it— that he threatened 
to demolish it with a sledgehammer.) 

Dr. Dichter lives near by on an estate 
in Ossining. There he conducts some of 
his most important research in The Liv- 
ing Laboratory, a deceptively innocent- 
looking guesthouse. Here "guests” — 
consumers under study — relax while the 
doctor records their conversation with 
hidden microphones and observes them 
in the living room through a one-way 
mirror in the wall. On occasion, he pops 
out in person to direct the guests in a 
psychodrama. Once, for example, he 
asked a squad of Little Leaguers to pre- 
tend they were buying a baseball glove in 
a store. As the kids performed their play- 
let, the doctor noted their preferences 

continued 
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AND HIS LIVING LAB 

Drawings by William Charmalz 
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DR. DICHTER 


continued 

for a major sporting goods company. 

Wherever Dr. Dichter is — up at the 
castle, down at the lab, behind the mir- 
ror, jetting around the world— he is a 
hard man to reach. An army of aides 
keeps interviewers at bay. “The doctor 
is trusting,” explains Alex Gochfeld, a 
sociologist and vice-president of the in- 
stitute. “Reporters may sensationalize 
what he says. They may embarrass him.” 
To protect the doctor, Gochfeld may sit 
in on the interview. As Dr. Dichter warms 
to a subject (“The hot rodders are 
rrraaaping Mother Earth!”), Gochfeld 
will raise an arm in alarm and cry, “Care- 
ful, Doctor! He’s writing that down!” 

Dr. Dichter generally begins a moti- 
vational research project by sitting back 
in his office chair and thinking out loud 
about possible psychological answers to 
the problem at hand. The doctor is a 
great idea man. In a recent “ad lib” in- 
terview on sports, he offered the hypoth- 
esis that bowlers are actually “knock- 
ing down people — little men, women, 
I don’t know,” and that golfers are fly- 
ing along in the air with the ball. “Watch 
their expressions,” he said. “They’re 
putting themselves into the ball. Super- 
man thing. ‘We just fly and soar into the 
blue sky!’ ” 

One of Dr. Dichter’s biggest sporting 
projects was a study of boat buyers in 
1955. In a way, it’s a wonder the doc- 
tor ever managed to finish it: the word 
boating itself, he reported, had “such a 
tremendous emotional impact on re- 
spondents (regardless of age or sex) that 
they poured forth an endless stream of 
emotional material.” But whereas an- 
other “whiskers” — the Madison Avenue 
term for types like the doctor — might 
have drowned in this endless stream, Dr. 
Dichter hung on and traced the out- 
pouring back to “pleasant memories of 
one’s first childhood experiences via a 
toy sailboat — with Mother Nature.” 
These memories give boating “a deep, 
underlying emotional meaning.” 

Although this sounded peachy. Dr. 
Dichter warned the boating industry it 
faced the considerable “psychological 
task” of converting this emotion into 
cash. “Optimism is not enough to real- 
ize the future’s potentialities,” was the 
doctor's dictum. “Sound psychological 


know-how must be applied to the zip 
and zest the entire boating industry is 
now showing. . . . 

“We find that prior to the age of 
abundance boats were owned by wealthy 
men who were also knowledgeable re- 
garding boatcraft and prideful of their 
reputation as old salts. Today the people 
who contribute the most heavily to boat 
and motor sales are the average man 
and woman. . . . 

“Our studies indicate that today’s boat 
buyer is first of all making an emotional 
investment when he decides to walk into 
a boat store and look over the fleet. He 
wants to belong to a leisure club, either 
imaginary or real, rather than a leisure 
class. He, therefore, expects the dealer to 
cater to his ambition and not to snub 
him because of his lack of expert boat- 
ing knowledge.” 

T he doctor urged the industry to 
take note of the “role of the ego.” 
Male boat buyers were seeking outboard 
power “in almost a sexual way.” Indeed, 
the doctor went so far as to chart males 
on a “power profile.” For his first boat, 
a man wanted a 3 Vi -horsepower engine, 
for his second a 5, his third two 10s, his 
fourth 20 to 25 and for his fifth — well, 
the doctor noted rapturously, the “sky 
is the limit.” 

Although the male wanted power, he 
was also concerned about “the needs of 
the other members of the family who 
might not get an opportunity to experi- 
ence the sensual, motor activity of steer- 
ing the boat.” These “silent passenger- 
members” have “a strong need of ‘calm 
— and peace.’ ” Their need for peace 
and Pa’s passion for power set up what 
the doctor called “a psychological need 
for equipping boats with . . . ‘whis- 
pering power.’ ” 

In closing, the doctor cautioned 
against price cutting. The boat buyer 
wanted to pay the full price, the doctor 
said, to gain “social status and psycho- 
logical gratification.” By contrast, “a 
marked-down price may leave him in 
doubt of the exact social position which 
the boat confers upon him.” 

Dr. Dichter waded into deeper water 
in a study for a company selling Esther 
Williams swimming pools. To begin 


with, he probed not the pool but the 
personality of Miss Williams herself. Her 
“personality image," he explained, 
“matches the psychological image of a 
swimming pool.” He quizzed 177 per- 
sons, asking such questions as what sec- 
tion does Esther Williams probably first 
turn to in a newspaper (the majority 
said sports). When he gathered all the 
answers, he announced that Miss Wil- 
liams, and ipso facto her pool, was “All 
American, Healthy, Wholesome, Family- 
Oriented.” 

The doctor was just as happy with his 
other findings on the subject of pools. 
“The motor age is beginning to back- 
fire!” he wrote. More and more persons, 
he found, were “seeking rationalizations 
for not leaving home” and, what’s more, 
they were “talking out their dreams 
about pools.” A “fertile psychological 
market” was there for the picking, and 
the doctor offered 32 suggestions on how 
to pick it clean. 

Among them, the doctor exhorted the 
company to develop distinctive psycho- 
logical appeals. “As an example,” he 
wrote, “you might suggest that water in 
the Esther Williams swimming pools is 
specially treated with some kind of an 
additive, XQ35, somewhere along the 
line of the GL70 toothpaste approach. 
With this, there can be used such spe- 
cific terms as, perhaps pine pure - per- 
manently glowing — lagoon blue, etc.” 
The doctor also suggested adding special 
odors to the water, and he offered a few 
slogans: “The pool with the smell of the 
sea!” “Velvet soft to the touch" and “I 
feel fresh — smell fresh.” 

The doctor advised the company to 
play up its connection with Esther Wil- 
liams. “Because of the great psychologi- 
cal importance of the first pool experi- 
ence, make sure that an Esther Williams 
representative is on the spot when the 
pool is opened," he wrote. “Have him 
turn on the water.” 

The doctor hit a high note of some 
sort with Suggestion Number 25: “An- 
other feature of consideration for the 
pool owner and one which, at the same 
time, can help spread the word about 
Esther Williams pool would be to sup- 
ply the pool owner with an inexpen- 
sive flagpole, a series of nautical type 
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pennants and an Esther Williams disk 
that can be used similarly to the red ball 
on skating rinks. The swimming flag or 
the swimming disk is up’ — can be the cry 
of the neighborhood.” 

Dr. Dichter’s biggest plunge into 
sports came not with pools but in a far- 
ranging study he did for a sporting goods 
manufacturer who posed him such ques- 
tions as: How important are sensory ap- 
peals in baseball gloves? How important 
is a player’s autograph on a glove? Are 
there any differences between adult and 
youth sports motivations? And what is 
the typology of the adult athlete? Un- 
daunted, the doctor duly supplied the 
answers in Report 1041 D. 

First of all, the company had ’’failed 
to acknowledge the cleavage between 
adult and youth sport motivations .... 
Young boys,” the doctor wrote, ’’seek 
different gratifications from sports ac- 
tivities compared to those sought by 
their fathers. To the teen-ager and the 
younger boy, sports represent anything 
but undiluted pleasure. ... He is anx- 
ious to perform well in order to belong 
to the “gang.' He is in constant fear of 
failure, and requires the kind of reassur- 
ance that [the company’s] ads and pro- 
motion do not provide in the measure 
he needs.” 

After letting this sink in, the doctor 
moved on to the adult, who, by contrast, 
’’sees sports as an opportunity to relive 
his own youth through his children. He 
is a nostalgic athlete, and as our findings 
indicate, he falls into three types. . . . 

“The Vicarious Athlete. He wants his 
son to have ‘the best' — something which 
he never had because his family couldn't 
afford it or because [of] his own youth- 
ful lack of interest at the time. He sees 
the best as enabling his son to perform 
well, and, therefore, himself winning vic- 
tories vicariously. 

“The Genuine Athlete. He likes to 
encourage his children to participate in 
sports because he believes in the value 
of such activity and sees it as an integral 
part of the ’healthy life.’ 

“The Indifferent Athlete. [He] is more 
of an intellectual type. He usually has a 
smattering of knowledge about modern 
child psychology and, therefore, his 
main goal is to develop his relationship 
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DR. DICHTER continued 


with his son. . . . On the surface, it 
appears that anything that can further 
his relationship with his son would ap- 
peal to the indifferent athlete. This is 
true in every instance except where it 
threatens the adult's self-image. A small 
minority of our father-respondents, un- 
der deep probing, "confessed' that the 
reason they did not encourage sports 
so much was because they themselves 
were not very proficient in athletic ac- 
tivities. They developed anxiety feelings 
with regard to the way they would ap- 
pear to their sons if they did not per- 
form well.” 

Generally, fathers felt their “sports 
activities should be limited — in scope 
and vigor — by the lime ‘your hair began 
to recede and you had that middle-aged 
spread.’ Golf and fishing seemed to be 
the ‘most permissible' exercises for 
adults — according to their surface opin- 
ions. But, upon deeper probing, we 
found that these same respondents 
would have liked to be able to play 
baseball and football with other adults. 
The motivation, we found, was to re- 
capture their youth, to obtain reassur- 
ance that, somehow, they were not real- 
ly getting older. 

“Resistance to this wish to project 
themselves actively into their past 
stemmed from anxiety about ‘hurting 
myself,’ about causing damage to their 
hearts." The doctor quoted one worried 
father of three: “I’d like to get out on 
a baseball field and wallop the ball over 
the fence. But what about the old tick- 
er? I’ll stick to tennis if I want to be 
an athlete.” 

As he does with any answer, the doc- 
tor found this significant. “Note,” he 
said, “how this respondent saw only 
baseball as a danger to his heart while 
regarding tennis as harmless. To combat 
this stereotype of ‘over exercise’ [the 
company] might emphasize the health 
aspects of outdoor sports, stressing the 
fact that exercise helps remove excess 
fat.” 

Gloves posed a number of problems. 
Autographs on both cheap and expen- 
sive models confused youngsters. “A 
glove with a star ball player's signature 
provides a means of identification with 
a grown-up person,” the doctor wrote. 


“In a sense, it is a psychological cer- 
tificate of qualification for ‘grown-up- 
hood.’ 

“This is true mostly of the younger 
boys (from eight to 12),” he continued. 
“Not one of our older teen-age respond- 
ents would admit outright he was inter- 
ested in star players’ signatures on his 
glove. In fact, he responded . . . with a 
summary dismissal of signatures as ‘kid 
stuff.’. . . Upon deeper probing of skep- 
tical older teen-agers, we found that some 
of the rejection of the star's signature 
was due to unbelievable advertising. 
(‘Sure, it’s got Mickey Mantle’s signa- 
ture on it. But who says he uses the 
glove? . . .’) It is important to note here 
that the objection is not to the autograph 
itself, but to what is seen as an unreliable 
endorsement. . . .” The doctor offered 
an easy solution: reserve “the star play- 
er's signature on the more expensive 
glove and put a printed name rather than 
a signature on the cheaper one.” 

Racial factors entered not at all into 
the autographed-glove situation; it made 
no difference if the star was white or 
Negro. “The sole criterion of desirabil- 
ity, according to our findings, was the 
popularity of the particular player,” the 


doctor wrote. “Use the signatures of 
Negro star players on gloves and pack- 
aging in all markets.” 

Dr. Dichter noted other subconscious 
intangibles that affected the sale of a 
glove. “For 90 per cent of our sample," 
he wrote, “a baseball glove was almost 
synonymous with leather. In their ‘base- 
ball glove language,’ there were count- 
less spontaneous references to the ‘feel,’ 
the softness, the pliability of the leath- 
er. .. . Tactile sensory satisfactions are 
a major appeal of gloves. The deep well, 
according to most of our youthful re- 
spondents, is important not only be- 
cause it ‘makes it easier to hold the ball,’ 
but also because, according to some, it 
gives a ‘pleasanter feel’ when you’ve ‘got 
the ball snuggling in there.’ This pleas- 
ant tactile sensation is also provided 
‘when the fingers are inside the soft 
leather.' ” Accordingly, the doctor rec- 
ommended lengthening the fingers to 
add to the feel appeal. He also urged 
that the well be deepened not only be- 
cause of the feel and the snuggle but 
because youngsters obviously received a 
certain sonic satisfaction when they heard 
a ball smack into the glove. Build in 
the sound, he advised. 

continued 
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The doctor approved the symbol of a 
steer in the well of the glove. The steer 
had connotations of “fierceness” and 
“strength.” Wrote the doctor: “This is 
a dynamic figure which stimulated some 
need for activity. As one 17-year-old 
observed: ‘I like to smack my fist right 
into the hole. I can bang the steer right 
in its face.’ ” 

D r. Dichter expanded his thoughts 
about baseball in a study on the 
psychology of the fan. His most startling 
observation was that baseball, with home 
plate, mirrors life. It is, he wrote, 
“not too difficult to find the parallel be- 
tween the home in which you live and 
home plate on a baseball diamond. Home 
plate is the only base that can be physi- 
cally blocked against the attacker. The 
catcher defends home plate against the 
runner, not merely with skill and speed, 
but also with every fiber of his body. 
Home plate has a special importance for 
the team at bat, too — it is where each 
member of the team begins. And each 
one, if he is successful, returns as the 
hero after having travelled the world 
round. If he is unsuccessful, he may 
never leave home at all, or he may start 
and, finding the way too difficult, will 
be banished.” 

Baseball, the doctor reported, has a 
scapegoat in the umpire, “the stern father 
figure.” Dressed in “a sinister-looking 
outfit,” the ump is “a perfect target for 
hostile feelings.” Curiously, the rather 
figure condones a player’s stealing, so 
long as he isn’t caught. 

Dr. Dichter’s latest report on sport, 
a 103-page job entitled A Motivational 
Research Study Aimed at Increasing 
Public Interest in Harness Racing and 
Building Attendance at the Los Angeles 
Racing Tracks was issued in February 
1960. On behalf of the Western Harness 
Racing Association, the doctor probed 
250 persons in the Los Angeles area with 
depth interviews, sentence-completion 
tests and a battery of drawings. (One de- 
picted a family of four — Mom, Dad, 
two tots — outside a harness track. The 
doctor asked respondents, “What kind of 
woman is the wife?”) 

The interviews revealed that although 
Angelenos were “factually aware” of har- 
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DR. DICHTER continued 


ness racing tracks in the area, many 
showed an “aloofness” and a reluctance 
to attend. These attitudes, said the doc- 
tor, sprang from “emotional factors 
which are partly based upon fact and 
partly upon false impressions and lack of 
information.” The doctor detailed these 
factors: 

“. . . the present image of the Harness 
Racing Fan does not permit identifica- 
tion for the average person. There is a 
prevailing belief [in Los Angeles] that 
Harness Races appeal to a group ‘apart,’ 
comprised of “old cronies’ who have a 
special understanding and affinity for 
this sport, dyed-in-the-wool fans, horse 
fanciers and people who enjoy ‘watching’ 
horse races rather than betting on them. 

“The Harness Racing Fan is not only 
seen as someone who is different from 
oneself and one’s close friends and as- 
sociates, but [he] is also seen as someone 
one does not wish to be like. We find 
him described as a dull, noncompetitive, 
conservative type individual, getting on 
in years, lacking excitement qualities 
and the type of gumption or bravado 
which is often seen as an expression of 
masculinity.” 

Harness Racing is seen as “something 
of a Horse Show. People talk of the 
beauty and form of the horses in motion 
and the enjoyment of watching them.” 
On the surface, the doctor wrote, this is 
complimentary, but it “tends to exclude 
from attending those who are more in- 
terested in wagering than in looking at 
beautiful horses. Again we find that the 
common man . . . feels he would be out 
of place at the Harness Races.” 

The betting opportunities are unsatis- 
factory. “Whereas there is a very strong 
and positive association between 
Thoroughbred Racing and the fun and 
excitement of gambling, Harness Races 
are found unsatisfactory in this respect 
by a sizable group of people. In re- 
sponse to our word association test, 
which asked people to say anything that 
ran through their minds as they heard 
the words ‘Harness Races,' 43% of the 
respondents reacted with some expres- 
sion of criticism of the gambling op- 
portunities. This is a high percent when 
we consider that these responses were 
entirely voluntary and unsolicited.” 


Persons answered as they did because 
they believed the favorites “always win” 
in harness racing. “To the average per- 
son,” the doctor wrote, “the excite- 
ment of gambling is comprised of ex- 
tremes: ‘You make a killing’ or ‘You 
go home broke.’ Either result brings 
about ‘satiety,’ the feeling that you have 
had your fill. Gambling loses in its appeal 
where the extreme element is absent.” 
The respondents also were “disturbed 
by a driver restraining the horse on which 
their money is riding. The ‘expert’ may 
know that restraint is part skillful driv- 
ing, but the average spectator merely 
feels that the driver is not ‘all out to 
win’ for him.” 

Finally, the harness racing term stand- 
ardbred fared poorly when compared 
with the word Thoroughbred. In the 
word-association test. Thoroughbred 
evoked “Beautiful, sleek, blue bloods, 
sired by the finest, best breeding, sport 
of kings,” while standardbred meant 
“something inferior.” 

D r. Dichter presented a “blueprint 
for action.” First, facilitate iden- 
tification. “Immediate efforts should be 
devoted to building a positive image of 
the Harness Racing patron. 

“The Harness Racing Fan should be 
portrayed as youthful, vigorous, mas- 
culine, fun-loving, and slightly roguish. 
He should be city-bred (to counteract 
the ‘country bumpkin’ identification), 
modern in outlook and appearance, but 
also down-to-earth and an ‘average guy.’ 

“in your advertisements, utilize peo- 
ple “having fun’ rather than the horse 
and sulky. . . . Whenever the horse and 
sulky are portrayed, this should be done 
in such a way as to suggest motion and 
speed. The driver should be shown lean- 
ing forward, rather than in a sitting 
and upright position, to counteract the 
impression that he is holding the horse 
back. 

“Portray strongly masculine situa- 
tions, such as a ‘day off’ with the ‘fellows.’ 
In such advertisements, stress pleasant 
social situations and care-free feelings. 

. . . Advertisements portraying men and 
women should present the women as 
“dates,’ ‘sweethearts,’ and ‘girl friends.’ 

. . . The important thing is to dispel a 


man’s fear that his wife will nag him 
about his gambling and a woman’s fear 
that, instead of enjoying herself, she will 
worry about his losing too much. Pro- 
motion and publicity directed at women 
alone, particularly any ad directed at 
women, are likely to create undesirable 
effects. Harness Racing at present suf- 
fers from a lack of strong masculine 
identification and such promotion may 
reinforce this prejudice. . . . Even though 
this approach might seem to exclude 
women, many of our studies have shown 
that women find any activity which is 
supposedly for men twice as appealing.” 

The Los Angeles tracks acted imme- 
diately. Ads showed the driver leaning 
forward. Clothing designers whipped up 
styles that would turn wrinkled old men 
into virile charioteers, and before long, 
presto, drivers appeared in snug jackets, 
trim, close-fitting trousers and racing 
helmets (to convey the image of speed 
and danger). In case the public missed 
the point, the Western Harness Racing 
Association snapped up the most mas- 
culine model it could find, dressed him 
in white pants and flashy boots and 
slapped his picture on billboards. In a 
series of "get acquainted” ads, the as- 
sociation used 10 of its most success- 
ful — and youngest — drivers. Youth took 
over in press releases. “If 26-year-old 
Jones wins a race, we write a release 
emphasizing his age,” says a publicity 
man. “If an older guy wins, we don’t 
mention the age.” 

Ads also spruced up the fan. On bill- 
boards roguish young men and their 
dates leaped from their seats at the 
track to exclaim, “It’s Fun Time- — Har- 
ness Racing.” The association dreamed 
up a snappy slogan: "Win, Place, What 
a Show.” 

There are too many variables affect- 
ing attendance and handle to measure 
the value of Dr. Dichter 's report in dol- 
lars and cents, but the association is 
well pleased. “He got us thinking,” 
General Manager Pres Jenuine says. 
“He showed us what other people 
thought of our operation and the thing 
we’re selling.” 

The doctor couldn't agree more. With 
satisfied clients like this., it’s strictly 
rooty-toot-toot at the institute. end 
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Why is the 
tide running 
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New interest in education, world affairs and better living has 
brought a READING EXPLOSION of vital importance to business 


We keep hearing about the population ex- 
plosion. Even more important for advertisers 
is the tremendous increase in reading. Maga- 
zine circulation in the last 20 years has gone 
up 45% faster than the adult population. 
The widely respected Harvard Business Re- 
view discovered that as the company grows, 
the executive reads more. "Readers are 
leaders,” says the American Library Asso- 
ciation. As today’s family interests expand, 
we see every member of the family reading 
more and more, turning to magazines more 
and more. 


Pacing this great reading growth, we lind 
more and more alert advertisers shifting the 
share of their advertising dollars toward 
magazines. For two years this share has in- 
creased. And in 1960, magazine advertising 
hit a new high, up 9%. Has your Company 
recently re-examined the sales advantages to 
you in magazine advertising? A call to your 
agency, the advertising department of any 
magazine, or to us will bring you the latest 
information. The Magazine Advertising Bu- 
reau, A Division ofThe Magazine Publishers 
Association, 44-1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 



Magazines Give People Ideas 


BASEBALLS WEEK 


by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


Injuries do not appear in the standings, but 
they often affect them. While Baltimore's 
Jim Gentile rested an injured hand, Marv 
Throneberry took his place at first base. In 
two games Throneberry went I for 7, also 
made a mental error that lost a game. All in 
all, it was not safe being a first baseman 
in the AL. Five of the league’s regulars — 
Gentile, Norm Cash of Detroit, Roy Sievers 
of Chicago, Bill Skowron of New York 
and Vic Wertz of Boston — were hurt. NL 
players were not immune either. Philadel- 
phia Second Baseman Tony Taylor (dislo- 
cated thumb) and Pitcher Robin Roberts 
(trick knee) were put on the disabled list. 
Still, LA led the majors in casualties with 
30. Things were so bad that in order to re- 
place Catcher Norm Sherry the Dodgers 
had to get Doug Camilli of Spokane out of 
the hospital. There were no serious injuries, 
although several players had their pride 
bruised, in the All-Star Game. All that talk 
about Candlestick Park’s wind seemed to be 
just so much hot air — until the eighth in- 
ning. Then the winds came and with them 
four errors and a balk (Stu Miller was lit- 
erally blown off the mound) by the NL in 
two innings. In the bottom of the 10th, 
however. Hank Aaron singled, Willie Mays 
doubled, Roberto Clemente singled and the 
NL had two runs and a 5-4 win. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

To combat the wind and cold, some San 
Francisco fans bought shearling-lined Can- 
dlestick Coats, recently marketed by a local 
company. "Similar coats,” an advertise- 


ment said, “have been found useful in 
climbing Everest and the Jungfrau.” Happy 
with their new coats, these hardy souls were 
also pleased by the Giants' two wins in three 
games with Pittsburgh. It took a grand-slam 
homer by Clemente for the Pirates to win 
even that one game. Milwaukee, too, won 
only once, thanks to fine relief work by 
Carlton Willey. St. Louis had the better re- 
lief pitching in the final two games — as 
well as Carl Sawatski’s ninth-inning home 
run one day and an eight-run inning the 
next — to press within a game of the fifth- 
place Braves. Philadelphia beat Los Angeles 
in two of three and closed to within 28 
games of the league-leading Reds. Chris 
Short pitched a complete game, the Phillies’ 
first in 35 tries. The losses were as costly as 
they were embarrassing for the Dodgers, 
since they dropped six games behind Cincin- 
nati. The Reds won two of three one-run 
games from the Cubs. Each Cincinnati hom- 
er or win at Croslcy Field triggered a clang- 
orous recording over the loudspeakers. In- 
cluded in the deluge of noise were a woman’s 
screams, bagpipes, bells, a siren and a creak- 
ing door. Chicago's lone win was in an 8-7 
10-inning game in which Don Elston turned 
in his best relief job since June 2. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

It took Willie Kirkland of Cleveland five 
days to hit four consecutive home runs. He 
hit three straight in the final game with Chi- 
cago before the All-Star break. In his first 
official at bat in his next game, five days 
later, he hit one off Pedro Ramos of Minne- 



regulars at last are Bobby Malkmus 
(Phils) and Joe Koppe (Angels). Both drift- 
ed around majors before earning steady jobs. 


sota. Billy Martin, now with his seventh 
major league club, made up for his failing 
arm by taking charge of the Twins’ infield. 
Ted Lepcio, last year labeled by then- 
Philadelphia Manager Eddie Sawyer as 
“the worst player I ever saw,” helped, too. 
His grand-slam home run beat the Indians 
and Kirkland 9-6. Chicago hit four homers 
in one game against New York but lost 9-8, 
for the second time in three games. Those 
wins kept the Yankees barely in front of 
the Tigers. Chicago’s ERA (4.31) was its 
worst in a decade, but Baltimore (3.56) 
took over the league lead in this depart- 
ment. Baltimore’s best pitching of the 
week was wasted, however. Boston beat 
the Orioles 3-2 and 2- 1 and took two of three 
games as Don Schwall won his eighth and 
Gene Conley pitched a four-hitter. Detroit's 
Jim Bunning also had a four-hitter as he 
beat the Twins 2-1 for his 10th victory. One- 
hit relief by Los Angeles' Art Fowler, plus 
Ed Sadowski's 12th-inning homer, gave 
the Angels their only win. Pete Quesada, 
Washington owner, pointed with pride to 
his Senators’ 38 victories and said, “Our 
record is a springboard, not a pillow.” 
Kansas City GM Frank Lane gave the team 
the first inspirational-type clubhouse talk 
of his career. Kansas City then jumped on 
Washington’s springboard and swept its 
first double-header in 12 tries. 


THE ROOKIES 


RUNS PRODUCED 


THE SEASON 


Batting 

Runs 

Hits 

Doubles 

Triples 
Home runs 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Taussig, StL .360 
W. Davis. LA 36 
Williams, Chi 72 
Williams. Chi 13 


Robinson, Chi .312 
Howser. KC 60 
Wood, Det 95 
Hunt. LA 17 
Howser, KC 17 


W. Davis. LA 6 Wood. Det 8 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson. Cin (.338) 
Mays. SF (.316) 
Cepeda, SF ( 309) 
Aaron, Mil (.321) 
Clemente. Pitt (.356) 
Boyer, StL ( 313) 
Santo, Chi (.303) 
Pinson, Cin (.320) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Batted In’ Produced 
72 49 121 

75 43 118 

53 53 106 

57 44 101 

55 44 99 

65 34 99 

52 43 95 

54 39 93 


BEST 


WORST 


Batting (NL) 
Batting (AL) 

hitters (NL) 
hitters (AL) 


Clemente, Pitt .356 
Howard, NY .370 
Robinson. Cin 25 
(1 per 12 AB) 
Maris, NY 35 
(1 per 9 AB) 


Dalrymple, Phil .158 
Williams, Balt .204 
Wills, LA 0 
(335 AB) 

Snyder, Balt 0 
(195 AB) 


Williams. Chi 12 Hunt. LA 18 


Pitching (NL) lay. Cin 13-4 


Mahaffey, Phil 7-11 


RBI 

Stolen bases 
Pitching 
ERA 
IP 

Strikeouts 

Complete 


Williams, Chi 45 
W. Davis. LA 6 
Hunt. Cin 9-4 
Hunt, Cin 3.35 
Hunt, Cin 102 
Hunt. Cin 59 
Hunt, Cin 3 


Hunt, LA 57 
Howser. KC 26 
Funk, Clev 9-8 
Sheldon. NY 2.74 
McClain, Wash 124 
Moeller. LA 59 
McClain, Wash 6 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Maris. NY (.288) 
Mantle. NY (.324) 
Gentile, Balt (.306) 
Cash. Del (.355) 
Colavito. Det (.274) 
Kaline. Det (.298) 
Killebrew. Minn (.325) 
Landis. Chi (.289) 


76 49 125 

77 46 123 

53 60 113 

64 46 110 

69 41 110 

63 39 102 

56 43 99 

53 38 91 


'Derived by subtracting HRs from RBIs 


Pitching (AL) Ford, NY 16-2 


Pascual, Minn 7-12 


Complete 
games (NL) 


Spahn, Mil 8 
(in 17 starts) 


Sanlord. SF 1 
(in 16 starts) 


Complete 
games (AL) 


Lary. Det 12 
(in 20 starts) 


Herbert, Chi 2 
(in 19 starts) 


Strikeouts (NL) Koufax, LA 148 
(9(4 per game) 


Burdette, Mil 40 
(214 per game) 


Strikeouts (AL) Ford, NY 122 
(7 per game) 


McClain. Wash 34 
(2V4 per game) 


Boxed statistics through Saturday. July 15 
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Yashica U-Matic 


also features thru-the-lens focusing, electric 
motor drive, fades, dissolves, multiple 
speeds, and remote control operation. 


Electric eye automatically sets lens for per- 
fect movies. Thru-the-lens finder elimi- 
nates framing errors and out-of-focus pic- 
tures. Runs on 4 penlite batteries — 3 
speeds: fast, normal and slow motion. Also 
fades and dissolve effects, f 1 .8 zoom lens 
covers 9mm wide angle to 28mm tele- 
photo. Less than SI 30 with 16-foot remote 
control (trigger grip extra). See your 
dealer for exact price, or write 
(J) Yashi 


Rich. ..Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 




RIDING HIGH ? 


Forecaster -Altimeter adds zest to shunpiking by 
telling your altitude mile by mile. Also doubles 
as a barometer. Choice of colors, new Jet Black 
(#2056), White (#2057), $12.50 at your dealer. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, New 
York and Toronto, Ontario. 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


bicycle racing — JACQUES ANQUETIL of 
France pedaled into the lead on the first day of the 
Tourde France and 14 days, 2,729 miles later coasted 
into Paris, over-all winner by more than four hours. 

boating — In the first two races of a week-long com- 
petition on Long Island Sound between America's 
cup contenders, EASTERNER, under the sure 
helmsmanship ofBus Mosbacher, twice beat Weath- 
erly and Columbia. 

MOPPIE. 31-foot Bertram inboard piloted by Sam 
Griffith of Miami, churned through rough seas to 
win the 280-mile Round Long Island (N Y.) Mara- 
thon in a record six hours 22 minutes. The Miami 

crcd by two 330-hp-Chrysler engines. P 

ROBIN TOO II. 36-foot yawl owned and designed 
by Marblehead. Mass. Szilmaker Ted Hood, won 
the 360-mile Marblehead-to-Halifax ocean race 
on corrected time. First to finish was the 72-foot 
schooner Lord Jim in 67:35:48. 

In a close finish the 82-foot sloop Sirius II reached 
Honolulu just seven miles ahead of the 72-foot 
ketch Ticonderoga to be first across the line in the 
2,225-mile transpacific race from San Pedro. The 
time: 10 days 10 hours 38 minutes and 35 seconds. 
A. B. Robb Jr.'s 66-foot NAM SANG finished 
later to win on corrected time. 

golf — Despite horrible weather that washed out a 
full day of play. ARNOLD PALMER played suh- 
par golf to take the British Open at Royal Birkdaie 
by one stroke with a 284 (see page 20). 

JACKY CUPIT of Longview. Texas, former Uni- 
versity of Houston star and rookie on the pro cir- 
cuit, played a steady four rounds to win the Cana- 
dian Open at Winnipeg with a 10-undcr-par 270. 
DICK SIKES, slim 21-year-old junior from the 
University of Arkansas, defeated John Molcnda of 
Detroit 4 and 3 to win the U.S. Amateur Public 
Links championship in Detroit. 

HORSE racing — PRINCE BLESSED (SI I) took 
the lead at the top of the stretch and held off 
stablemate Grey Eagle to win the SI 62.100 Holly- 
wood Gold Cup Handicap by a neck. High Tide 
Stable's Whodunit, the surprise favorite, w as third. 
With Johnny Loncden up. Prince Blessed ran the 
1 % miles in 1 -.594/5. The Kerr Stable's one-two vic- 
tory was worth $132,000. 

HITTING AWAY (S8.70). back in good form 
again, surged ahead in the final eighth of a mile to 
edge out High Tide Stable’s Baldpatc by a neck 
in the $83,600 Dwyer Handicap over a rain-soaked 
Aqueduct track. The Ogden Phipps colt, ridden 
by Hedley Woodhouse, ran the I % miles in 2:034/5. 
In England’s richest fiat race of the season — the 
S64.652 King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
Stakes at Ascot -France's RIGHT ROYAL upset 
Sir Victor Sassoon’s St. Paddy by three lengths. 
Right Royal, owned by Mrs. Jean Couturie, lifted 
his career earnings to $283,080, second highest ever 
for a European horse. 

MOTOR sports — WOLFGANG VON TRIPS 
of Germany averaged 83.91 mph to lead the Ferrari 
team to a 1-2-3 victory in the 225-mile British 
Grand Prix at Aintrce. Second was Phil Hill and 
third Ritchie Ginther, both from California. 


rowing SEYMOUR CROMWELL of Boston's 
Riverside Boat Club bent Dave Wilmerding of the 
Vesper BC of Philadelphia by two lengths to win 
the national singles sculls title on the Schuylkill 
River. With 95*4 points DETROIT BC won the 
Julius H. Barnes point trophy, emblematic of na- 
tional supremacy, by a scant half a point over Lake 
Washington Boat Club of Seattle and Undine Barge 
Club of Philadelphia. 


swimming— At AAU meet in Evansville, Itici. 
CHET JASTREMSK1 of the University of Indiana 
set two world records: the 200-meter breaststroke 
in 2:35.3 and the 100-meter breaststroke in 1:10, 
while teammate TOM STOCK broke the world 200- 
meter backstroke record with a 2:15.1. 

BARBARA GOEBEL of East Germany bettered 
the world record for the 1 10 -yard breast stroke by 
more than a second and a half with a time of I :I9.5, 
led her country to a 143-118 victory over Britain 
in dual meet in Blackpool. England. 


track a field — The U.S. men beat the Russian 
men 124-111. and Russian women beat the U.S. 
women 68-39 as five world records were broken at 
the dual meet in Moscow (sec page 12). The com- 
plete results: 


MEN'S COMPETITION 

100 METERS— Budd (10.3). Drayton (10.4). Pro- 
khorovski (10.5). Vinogradov (10.6). 

200 METERS — Budd (20.8). Drayton (disqualified 


for crossing into another lane), Ozolin (21.1), Pro- 
khorovski (21.1). 

400 METERS— Williams (46.7), Plummer (46.9), 
Rakhmanov (47.0). Arkhipchuk (47.6). 

800 METERS— Siehert (1:46.8). Dupree (1:47.3), 
Savinkov (1:47.4). Bulishev (1:48.2). 

1.500 METERS— Beatty (3:43.8). Grellc (3:45.3), 
Bclitski (3:46.2). Savinkov (3:48.8). 

5.000 METERS— Bolotnikov (13:58.4). Truex 
(14:05.4). Samoilov (14:14.8). Clark (14:45.4). 

10.000 METERS— Zakharov (29:34.4), Virkus 
(29:43). Gutknecht (30:13.8). Kitt. (32:47.8). 
3.000-METER STEEPLECHASE— Sokolov 
(8:35.4), G. Young (8:38). Naroditski (8:56.4), 
Jones (9:09.2). 

1 10-METER HIGH HURDLES— Jones (13.8). 
Mikhailov (13.9), Washington (13.9), Chistiakov 
(13.9). 

400-METER HURDLES— Cushman (50.5), Chcvi- 
chalov (51.2). Farmer (51.6), Korenevski (52.0). 
20-KILOMETER WALK— Solodov (1:38:11.2). 
Panichkin (1:39:30.4). Mortland (1:42:23.6), Zinn 
(1:44:58.2). 

400-METER RELAY— Jones, Budd. Frazier. Dray- 
ton (39. 1 . world record), Ozolin. Politiko. Konova- 
lov. Bartenev (39.4). 

1.600-METER RELAY— Plummer. Frazier, Earl 
Young. Williams (3:08.2). Bartenev, Liubimov, 
Arkhipchuk, Rakhmanov (3:11,6). 

HIGH JUMP— Brume! (7 leet 4 inches, world rec- 
ord). Thomas (7-2), Avant (6-11%). Shavlakadze 
(6-8%). 

BROAD JUMP — Boston (27 feet 1 % inches, world 
record). Tcr-Ovancsyan (26-3%). Watson (25-1 1), 
Vaupshas (25-4%). 

HOP. STEP AND JUMP— Kreer (54 feet 8% 
inches), Fedoseyev (52-6). Flocrke (51-4). Sharpe 
(46-8). 

POLE VAULT — Uelses (IS feet 4% inches). Wads- 
worth (15-1). Krasovskis (14-9), Petrenko (14-5). 
SHOTPUT -Gubner (60 feet 7% inches). Silvester 
(60-5%). Lipsnis (59-5). Varanauskas (58-3%). 
DISCUS — Silvester (191 feet 9% inches). Bukhant- 
sev (184-10%). Humphreys (182-7%), Melsur 
(175-4%). 

HAMMER THROW Rudenkov (217 feet 7% 
inches). Bakarinov (212-11%). Pagani (188-5%). 
Backus (183-%). 

JAVELIN— Tsibulcnko (272 feet 8% inches). Kuz- 
netsov (268-6%). Fromm (229-11%). Wilkinson 
(229-% ). 

DECATHLON — Kutenko (7.614 points). Herman 
(7,484), Edstrom (7.293). Diachkov (6.354). 


100 METERS— Rudolph (11.3. equals world rec- 
ord). Itkina (11.5). Maslovskaya (11.6), O’Neal 
(12.0). 

200 METERS— Itkina (23.4), Pollard (23.7). Brown 
(24.1). Ignatieva (24.2). 

800 METERS— Lysenko (2:05.4), Parlvuk (2:09.2). 
Daniels (2:16.2). Benett (2:21). 

80-METER HURDLES— Press (10.6). Kosheleva 
(10.7). Parish (11.1). Terry (II. I). 

400-METER RELAY— White, Pollard, Brown. 
Rudolph (44.3, world record), Krepkina. Maslov- 
skaya. Itkina. Shchelkanova (44.5). 

HIGH JUMP Chenchik (5 feet 6% inches). Brown 
(5-4%). Dolya (5-4%), Terry (4-11). 

BROAD JUMP — Shchelkanova (21 feet 3 inches, 
world record), White (20-11%). Shaprunova (20- 
8%). McGuire (18-5%). 

SHOTPUT — Press (56 feet 7 inches). Zybina 
(53-4%), Shepherd (44-5%). Wyatt (44^J%). 
DISCUS — Press (IS8 feet 4 inches, world record). 
Ponomareva (174-8). Shepherd (148-1). McCarthy 
(129 1%). 

JAVELIN — Ozolina (179 feet 9 inches). Gorcha- 
kova (171-6%). Mcndyka (141-3%), Davenport 

(133-%). 

MILEPOSTS DIED: SIDNEY COLE. 31. veteran 
jockey with a reputation for bringing in long shots 
("Get out of the hole with Sidney Cole" was an 
often-heard chant), when thrown against the rail by 
a 2-year-old filly. Laurel Mae. during a public work- 
out between races at Aqueduct. 

DIED: TY COBB. 74. the sharpspiked terror or 
baseball, who in 24 fiery seasons — 22 of them as a 
Detroit Tiger — filled the books with 90 records (the 
biggest: a lifetime batting average of .367; 4.191 
hits: 2.244 runs), after a long illness, in Atlanta. 
Always an aggressive player.' The Georgia Peach 
played hard-hitting, hard-sliding baseball that 
earned him the ire of his opponents and the cheers 
of the crowds. An astute businessman, he retired 
from baseball in 1928, invested his earnings and 
amassed a fortune. 
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Whole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


OPEN TENNIS 

Sirs: 

Well, you saw what happened after your 
fine article on tennis ( Open the Door, Stock- 
holm. 1 July 10) — the bigwigs decided not to 
decide. It wasn’t your fault, though; keep 
on trying. 

Philip Whitman 

New York City 

• Thanks — we saw. See Scorecard ( page 
9)— ED. 

Sirs: 

There is only one solution: abolish Kra- 
merized tennis entirely. Like most tennis 
fans I am sick and tired of pros and their 
meaningless perfection. 

David Gabriel 

Delano, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I am most distressed by your remark 
that I “thought so little of Wimbledon that 
I preferred to remain behind in Paris nurs- 
ing Maria Bueno through a bout of jaun- 
dice.” I had more than a “lackluster con- 
cern” for the Wimbledon championship. I 
am sure that I am joined by all players in the 
opinion that Wimbledon is by far the 
“greatest.” Maria’s jaundice and my own 
similar attack were both rotten luck. 

Darlene Hard 

Long Beach, Calif. 

TON OF TOSSERS 

Sirs: 

I would consider it a great favor if you 
would let me know the names of the “ton” 
of U.S. shotputters capable of beating the 
Russians (Scorecard, July 10). 

Olga Connolly 

Santa Monica, Calif. 

• Mrs. Connolly, wife of nontraveling 
hammer thrower Harold, should know 
them. They are Dave Davis, 260 pounds, 
and Gary Gubner, 255, with official 1961 
tosses of 58 feet 2 inches and 60 feet 9 
inches, respectively, along with eight 
other 200-plus-pounders: Jay Silvester 
(61 feet 1 V 4 inches). Chuck Branson 
(59 feet 9 inches), John Fry (58 feet I OVi 
inches), Jerry Winters (58 feet 8 y 4 inches ), 
Ed Nutting (58 feet 5Vi inches), Don 
Smith (58 feet 3 Vi inches), Dick Crane 
(58 feet 1 inch) and Bob Humphreys 
(58 feet Vi inch). Altogether, they give 
the U.S. track team at least 2, 1 1 5 pounds 
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of shotput talent to match the U.S.S.R.’s 
Varanauskas’ premeet toss of 57 feet 
1 1 *4 inches.— ED. 

ON THE BEAN 

Sirs: 

Roger Kahn’s mixture of irony and in- 
sight gave you one of the best articles you 
have ever printed (Baseball's Secret Weap- 
on: Terror, July 10). 


Roger Harrington 

Relay, Md. 

Sirs: 

Excellent job but Joe Adcock chased Ru- 
ben Gomez to the Giant dugout, not to the 
center-field area. 

Edward L. Marcou 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

In my baseball days, 25 years ago, when- 
ever a pitcher threw at my head, my knees 
would tremble and the palms of my hands 
would perspire profusely. On the next pitch 
1 would take a healthy cut at the ball and 
the bat would somehow slip from my hands 
and fly directly at the pitcher. I have often 
wondered why, after a few such incidents, 
I would more than likely draw a base on 
balls. 

John L. Brito 

Brownsville, Texas 
Sirs: 

In the account of how Mr. Jackie Rob- 
inson (205 pounds) courageously maimed 
Davey Williams (163 pounds) Mr. Kahn 
neglected to mention what occurred later 
with Davey’s roommate, Alvin Dark. If 
memory serves me correctly, Alvin doubled 
but never slowed down at second. Instead, 
he headed for third base, where Mr. Rob- 
inson was stationed, and proceeded to re- 
lieve Jackie of the ball, his equilibrium and 
some of his abundant courage as well. 

Marion D. Lewis 

Monroe, La. 

Sirs: 

I’m wondering how the man could write 
such a story without once mentioning the 
Reds’ Frank Robinson, the National League 
pitchers’ favorite ’clay pigeon.' He is always 
first or second in the league’s HPB column 
and has been hit on the head only seven 
times in his short (nine years) professional 
career. 

Gerald Powers 

Oakland, Calif. 


Sirs: 

The best way to stop the bean ball is to 
give the man hit two bases. 

C. O. Poole 

Ottawa, III. 

SWEAT, STRENGTH-AND BEAUTY 

Sirs: 

I can’t sit by and sec you ridicule body- 
building (Troth and Beauty, July 10). 

It takes sweat and strength to build mus- 
cles. That’s why our country is full of softies. 

Phil Zimmerman 

Bradfordwoods, Pa. 

Sirs: 

While only 2% of this country’s weight 
lifters are rejected for military service, 50% 
of today’s American youth is rejected. 

Armand La Marr 
Edward Jubinville 

Holyoke, Mass. 

INSIDE CATALINA 

Sirs: 

In listing the forms of transportation to 
Santa Catalina Island (A Local South Sea 
Isle, July 10), you neglected to mention for 
the benefit of private flyers its unique Air- 
port in the Sky — a facility that gives pilots 
the opportunity to see much more of Cata- 
lina than the average visitor. 

Robert D. Sheker 

Avalon, Calif. 

• Santa Catalina’s Airport in the Sky 
offers the private pilot a 3,250-foot hard- 

COntinued 
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19TH HOLE continued 


TITLE 1ST PLAYS BEST 
...FROM TEE TO GREEN 




Consistently — the longest off the tee. 

Consistently — the whitest and most scuff-resistant. 
Consistently — the most uniform — ball after 
ball and dozen after dozen. 

These are the reasons why for 12 straight years 
(almost 13, now) more professionals and top amateurs 
have used Titleist in major tournaments than any other 
ball. And remember, no one is paid to p/ay Titleist. 


ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 


surface runway and limousine service 
(30 minutes to Avalon). The airport 
operates in daylight only (8 a.m. to 
sunset) and needs two-way radio (UNI- 
COM frequency 122.8 me.). — ED. 

STUFFED IMMORTALS 

Sirs: 

The real reason the trophy hunter (They 
Kill Them with Kindness, July 10) looks 
for the big heads and gets them mounted is 
not to get his name in the record book, not 
to astound his friends but because he loves 
the animals and wants to make them im- 
mortal. Each of these keeps fresh the mem- 
ory of an exciting stalk in beautiful country. 

Jack O’Connor 

Lewiston, Idaho 
Sirs: 

Hunter or fisherman, it’s good to hear 
praise of a trophy, but the big satisfaction 
is one's own admiration. What is as sleek 
and awesome as a great polar bear or a 
slavering mako? They are worthy of a wall. 

John W. Stanton 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Sirs: 

The “strictly pure” trophy hunter is, at 
best, a businessman; the jungle is his Wall 
Street. He checks the B&C report, and then 
searches the jungle market until he “ob- 
tains” his objective. No sport is involved, 
no real competition, only tedious searching, 
with a question of time before the item 
can be displayed in the animal entrepreneur’s 
office — another addition to the carnival 
midway motif. 

Arthur D. Austin 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

The egocentric, psychopathic urge that 
prompts a man to satisfy his lust for being 
a big boy by killing animals for trophies 
should be resolved on a couch, not in the 
wilderness. 

Bill Toporcer 

Penfield, N.Y. 

HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 

Sirs: 

Orange Bowl TV Chairman Patton says, 
“Television, which has been of vast benefit 
to bowl games, is now becoming a menace” 
(Scorecard, July 3). Does this mean that 
bowl games will soon emulate the splendid 
example of total TV blackout that Milwau- 
kee uses in baseball? It’s a surefire way to 
make friends with senior citizens, who find 
it either very difficult or downright impos- 
sible to go to a game, and to earn admirers 
among the avid sports fans who have nei- 
ther time nor money enough to take them 
all in. At the same time, TV blackouts per- 
form a “public service” to the youth of our 
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country — by reducing emphasis (and inter- 
est) in sports. 

If consumers were organizable, a healthy 
boycott of the bowl games, on TV or 
off, would curb such greedy motives. As it 
is, I wish more fans would speak up on 
this issue, and I sincerely hope Sports Illus- 
trated will be a staunch defender of TV 
sporting events in opposition to greed via 
blackout. 

Anita C. Bay ley 

Milwaukee 


SURE-FOOTED KIDD 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the complimentary article 
( The Boys from the Men, June 12). How- 
ever, in all fairness to Harvard, I feel I must 
clarify my statement that "I wasn’t too sure 
of the track program” there. 

At University of Toronto I will have 
many more opportunities to compete at the 
longer distances than I would have had at 
Harvard, and I can still have Fred Foot as 
my coach. But Harvard does have a good 
track program, which produces many fine 
performers. It doesn’t deserve any negative 
publicity. 

Bruce Kidd 

Toronto 


HAIL TO HOLLAND 

Sirs: 

Three cheers for Gerald Holland’s de- 
lightful article on Hirsch Jacobs, racing’s 
greatest trainer, and his family and his col- 
orful, outspoken partner. Colonel Bieber 
("Sex, Slaughter and Smoke!" June 26). If 
Hail to Reason hadn't broken down, he 
would have been a Kentucky Derby winner 
for the attractive Patrice Jacobs. 

Israel Goodman 

Louisville 
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WHEN 
THE 
GOING 
GETS 
ROUGH. . . 


QUIT! 



and call Avis. Tired fathers find Avis makes a 
family outing almost as much fun as staying home. 
There's room and comfort for all. You go and come 
as you please. When it's over. Avis gets less $$ 
than you'd expect... you still have your sanity, 
your wife, your family. 




1 J veryone’s a bit of a sport. 
From the impetuous twosome 
above ... to almost anyone you 
know. And what better gift 
for the friend who plays, 
watches, or just talks sport . . . 
than a year of sports illus- 
trated? Only $6.75 for 52 
lively issues. Send your order 
to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 
N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, 
111. Include your own name 
and address; tell us how you 
want the gift announcement 
card signed. Billing later, if 
you wish. 



NIKK0REX8 


Automatic Movies by Nikon 


There’s nothing to fuss with, nothing to 
set — nothing to remember, nothing to 
forget. You simply press the button. 
no exposure settings 
no focusing • no spring to wind 
Compact, trim and lightweight! Slips 
easily into pocket or handbag — always 
with you, always ready. Under $80 with 
superb Nikkor fl.8 lens at your dealer. 
For free booklet. Perfect Movies With- 
out Knowing How, write Dept. SI-7. 

NIKON INC., Ill FIFTH AVE., N. Y.' 3 
In Canada-. Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 8, P.Q. 


PERFECT MOVIES BY 
SIMPLY PRESSING A BUTTON 
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[FIT « 


Make a hit with SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Just $6.75 for 
52 issues . . . and each gift is 
announced with a special card 
handsigned in your name. 

Send your order to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, 111. Include 
your own name and address . . . 
tell us how you wish the gift 
card signed. 


‘We’re in charge ’ 


All any youngster really needs to be hap- 
py on a summer day is a bat, a ball and a 
vacant lot. Bats and balls are not too dif- 
ficult to come by these days, but the 
right vacant lot is as rare as an Indian- 
head penny. True, most towns have civic 
playing fields set aside for kids, but more 
often than not they are booked solid. 
And what’s even sadder from the kids’ 
point of view is that when one is avail- 
able there is usually some grown-up in 
charge of things. 

In Seattle not long ago a group of en- 


terprising youngsters, led by 15-year-old 
Jim Hajek ( above center), put their 
minds to finding a vacant lot — and 
found one. They got permission to use 
it, cleared and mowed it, and then, 
with donated lumber and paint, built 
their very own ball park, complete with 
backstop, benches and scoreboard. 
“We’re in charge here,” says Jim. “No 
dads tell us what to do.” And in final 
proof that modern kids can do pretty 
well if left to themselves, he adds, “Why, 
sometimes we even let the girls play.” 
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(New Survey Also Reveals What Happens to Number 10) 


Nationwide opens its books. Here 
are the facts: more than 2% million 
people insure their cars with us. 
Their policies come up for renewal 
every six months. Our figures show 
that at these intervals, 9 out of 10 
Nationwide policyholders choose to 
come back with us. That’s an amaz- 
ing record of customer satisfaction. 
But we also wanted to find out : What 
happens to Number 10? So we talked 
with our customers— some obviously 
satisfied, some not. 

Exploding some misconceptions. 
Our survey, conducted through per- 
sonal interviews in Ohio, reveals that 
“people are considerably confused ” 
about car insurance— “not only as to 
coverage, but as to the actual price 
they’re paying.” (That’s understand- 
able. The standard auto policy per- 
mits more than 900 possible combi- 
nations of coverage.) The study also 
shows that many people think all 
companies are alike ... rates are the 
same... coverage is the same. ..claims 
are paid at generally the same speed. 
Not so. Nationwide’s rates are gen- 
erally lower than most. Our coverage 
is generally broader. Our claims pay- 
ment record is among the very best. 
One reason: Nationwide policyhold- 
ers, through their own advisory 
committees, work with management 
to recommend the product, price and 
service standards they expect from 
their company. 

Eye-opening facts about rates. 

Some policyholders leave us because 
they “believe they are getting a bet- 
ter rate.” Yet the most surprising 
fact turned up in our survey was 
this: More than a third of these 
people are actually paying rates 


higher than the Nationwide rate 
and I or have less coverage. The sur- 
vey proved that Nationwide is “com- 
petitive from a price standpoint.” 

Unanimous okay of our coverage: 

Interesting, too, is the fact that 
not a single person in our sample 
said he was unhappy with the cover- 
ages offered by Nationwide. Why? 
Our basic auto policy, the CEN- 
TURY, includes the most worth- 
while features of every policy on the 
market. The CENTURY offers 15 
important extra benefits, while Com- 
pany “S” provides only 9 of these, 
Company “A” only 10, and the stand- 
ard policy of most companies offers 
only 7. Also, in many states, we 
offer a choice of (1) a regular rating 
plan or (2) a merit-rating plan (where 
your own driving record determines 
your rate). Few other organizations 
offer your own choice of plans. 

What about claims service? We ex- 
pected that some people might say 
they were dissatisfied with claims 
settlements. But our study reveals 
“this is not one of the major com- 
plaints.” The vast majority of 
Nationwide customers are satisfied 
with our “fast, fair, friendly claims 
service.” Here’s why : more than half 
are paid within 24 hours after we 
receive proof of loss, two thirds 
within 72 hours. Also, we pioneered 
the idea of drive-in claims stations. 
If you have an accident in any of the 
44 areas where these stations are 
located, just drive in with your 
claim, drive out with your check. 

What happens to Number 10 ? Sig- 
nificantly, 41.8% of those who we 
thought had left us were simply late 


in paying their premium, and were 
later reinstated! The second most 
important reason for leaving: “The 
policyholder sold his car, or wasn’t 
using it.” No car, no insurance. 
Some folks were “financially embar- 
rassed.” Some died. And there were 
others whose relatives went into the 
insurance business. Who can com- 
pete with an uncle? 

Why 9 come back again and again. 
Our customers obviously like our 
coverage, our low rates, our fast per- 
formance in paying claims. They 
like the way we do business. And 
they also like the things we stand 
for. “I feel much closer to Nation- 
wide as a policyholder says an en- 
thusiastic advisory committee mem- 
ber, “and I feel I have a part, or can 
have a part, in its formulation of 
ideas any time I want.” Who is 
Nationwide’s most satisfied car in- 
surance customer? Our new survey 
says it’s the man who has other poli- 
cies with us. Nationwide’s SECUR- 
ANCE covers just about everything 
—life, health, home, property, as well 
as your car. Nationwide is a good 
buy no matter what the coverage. 
Should you switch to Nationwide? 
If you do, the chances are you’ll be 
switching to more liberalized cover- 
age than you now own... to lower 
rates... to faster service. See your 
Nationwide agent for full details. 



. . . the company that created SECURANCE 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co./ Nationwide General Ins. Co. 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co./Home Office. Columbus. 0. 
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“Hatchets all around!” 


Singly, or in groups, sportsmen of all ages are in the habit of 
looking to A&F first for the right gear for every outdoor activ- 
ity. Drop in soon, yourself, and bring any number of friends. 



Child’s Life Vest. The latest 
Coast Guard approved vest Un- 
xinkable, vinyl-sealed kapok with 
light-reflecting orange nylon cov- 
ering. Light, quick-drying. 4.95 



Traveling John. Ideal for camp- 
ing, or traveling by boat or car, 
especially with children. Folding 
aluminum frame, standard height, 
disposable plastic bags. . 8.95 



Tretorn Pressureless Tennis 
Halls. Radically new! They never 
lose their bounce even if punc- 
tured. Swedish made, U.S.L.T.A. 
approved. Dozen. . . . 9.00 



A&F Space Kite. For young 
space explorers, 4' tall. Made of 
colorful, rip-proof acetate. Flies 
even in light breeze, needs no tail. 
With 250 feet of kite cord. 7.50 


Order by mail or phone 

Abercrombie & Fitch 

9 NORTH WABASH — CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

, BAY HEAD SOUTHAMPTON HYANNIS , 

_r 


THOROUGHBRED 

EVENTS 

Stakes races through August 6 


JULY 20 

Lakes and Flowers Handicap, S20,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, 
Hollywood Park, Calif. 

HitchcockSteeplechaseHandicap,S10,- 
000 added, 4-year-olds and up, 2 miles, 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

J ULY 21 

Michigan Futurity, SI 0,000 added, 2- 
ycar-olds, 5Vi furlongs, Detroit Race 
Course, Mich. 

JULY 22 

Brooklyn Handicap, 5100,000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, 1 *4 miles, Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 

Hollywood Juvenile Championship, 
SI 00,000 added, 2-year-olds, 6 furlongs, 
Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Monmouth Oaks. S50.000 added, 3- 
year-old fillies, 1 1/8 miles, Monmouth 
Park, NJ. 

Equipoise Mile, 530,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 mile, Arlington Park, 
III. 


New Castle Stakes, S25,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, fillies and mares, 
11/16 miles, Delaware Park, Del. 

My Night Out Handicap, 510,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, 
Detroit Race Course, Mich. 

Bison City Stakes, 57,500 added, 3- 
year-olds, 6*4 furlongs, Fort Erie, Ont. 

Dcnver-Hilton Hotel Handicap, 55,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 1 1/1 6 miles, 
Centennial Race Track, Colo. 

King Saxon Handicap, 54,000 purse, 
3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, Thistle- 
Down, Ohio. 

The Juveniles, S3,500purse, 2-year-olds, 
6 furlongs, ThistleDown, Ohio. 

JULY 23 

State of New Mexico Stakes, 52,500 
added, 3-year-olds, 6*4 furlongs, La 
Mesa Park, N.M. 
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JULY 24 


Sunset Handicap, $75,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 Y& miles, Holly- 
wood Park, Calif. 

Money Broker Handicap, $5,000added, 

2- year-olds, 6 furlongs, Detroit Race 
Course, Mich. 

JULY 26 

Midsummer Hurdle Handicap, $22,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 2 miles, 
Monmouth Park, N.J. 

Gravesend Handicap, $20,000 added, 

3- year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 

Caesar Rodney Stakes, $10,000 added, 
2-year-old colts and geldings, 5 Vi fur- 
longs, Delaware Park, Del. 

Boniface Stakes, $7,500 added, 2-year- 
old fillies, 5 l A furlongs. Fort Erie, Ont. 

Wonderland Purse, $5,000 added, 3- 
year-old colts and geldings, 1 mile, 
Detroit Race Course, Mich. 

JULY 29 

Delaware Handicap, $110,000 mini- 
mum added, 3-year-olds and up, fillies 
and mares, 1 *4 miles, Delaware Park, 
Del. 

Man o’ War Handicap, $100,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 1 y s miles, 
turf, Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Arlington Futurity, $100,000 added, 
2-year-olds, 6 furlongs, Arlington Park, 
III. 


Sorority Stakes, $100,000 guaranteed, 

2- year-old fillies, 6furIongs, Monmouth 
Park, N.J. 

Oceanside Handicap, $15,000 added, 

3- year-olds, 6 furlongs, Del Mar, Calif. 

Wolverine Handicap, $10,000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, 1 *4 miles, Detroit 
Race Course, Mich. 

Fair Play Stakes, $7,500 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 mile, turf. Fort Erie, Ont. 

Lake Erie Handicap, S6,000 purse, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 1 / 1 6 miles, Thistle- 
Down, Ohio. 

Columbine Handicap, $5,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, fillies and mares, 1 
mile, Centennial Race Track, Colo. 

continued 
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treat 

your guests 
royally. . . 


CTZVlOW' 


Creme de Menthe 


Delightful to sip 
. . . delightful 
to serve, Arrow 
Creme de Menthe 
adds magic to 
any meal. 
Delicious, too, 
as a casual 
drink ... in a 
frappe, highball, 
or on the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT T, MICH., 60 PROOF 


Now in your own backyard enjoy 
this real “shore dinner” treat! 


o 

live LOBSTERS 

Plus half-peck of clams 

Ready to cook and serve from this 
disposable lobster steamer 


Two wonderful courses of a Maine Shore Dinner, ready to cook and serve. Live 
Lobsters, each 1 1/8 pounds, ideal eating size— two big claws, sweetest of all 
—and juicy steamer clams! Nestling in ocean-chilled rockweed, iced all the 
way. Just you say the “When” and “Where"— we’ll get your lobsters there! 
Live delivery guaranteed within 1800 rail miles. Only $16.95 plus express collect. 
Cooking and eating directions accompany. If you’re extra cautious, write for our 
catalog. Our 12th year of pleasing thousands of families throughout the U. S. 





.JJ. SALTWATER FARM® INC., Damariscotta, 24, Maine' 

Wanted 

1 attach my check for: (All shipments express collect) 

□ $16.95 Maine Clambake of 8 Lobsters, Vi pk clams, Clam Chowder 

□ Double quantity in large steamer, $29.95 □ Send me your catalogue of seafoods 

Month 

Day 

Time 


Address 

Town 7nne State 
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the on/y 
afternoon jet 
Chicago to 

mexico city 

Extra convenient, super smooth . . . 
that’s the famous GOLDEN AZTEC, 
first Jet to Mexico. Chef-prepared 
cuisine, imported wines (with French 
Champagne in First Class), all the 
extras on the quiet Rolls Royce Comet. 
One way Tourist fare only $104.50 
no tax. Fly MEXICANA to 25 colorful 
cities south of the border. 

CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 

MEXICANA 

AIRLINES 


PAN AMERICAIVofffliole 



JULY 30 

Spokane Handicap, 55,000 added, 3- 
year-olds, 1 mile, Longacres, Wash. 

JULY 31 

Flash Stakes, 525,000 added, 2-year- 
olds, 5 Vi furlongs, Saratoga, N.Y. 

AUGUST 1 

Mayflower Hotel Handicap, 52, 500add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 5 furlongs, Cen- 
tennial Race Track, Colo. 

AUGUST 2 

Choice Stakes, 550,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, 1 1/16 miles, Monmouth Park, 
N.J. 

Pucker Up Handicap, $20,000 added, 
3-year-old fillies, 1 mile, Arlington 
Park, 111. 

Junior Miss Stakes, 510,000 added, 2- 
year-old fillies, 6 furlongs, Del Mar, 
Calif. 

AUGUST 3 

Beverwyck Steeplechase Handicap, 
$1 5,000 added, 4-year-olds and up, 2 % 
miles, Saratoga, N.Y. 

AUGUST 5 

Sapling Stakes, 5100,000 guaranteed, 

2- year-olds, 6 furlongs, Monmouth 
Park, N.J. 

American Derby, $100,000 added, 3- 
year-olds, lVi miles, Arlington Park, 
111 . 

Alabama Stakes, $50,000 added, 3- 
year-old fillies, 1 14 miles, Saratoga, 
N.Y. 

San Diego Handicap, 520,000 added, 

3- year-olds and up, 1 1/16 miles, Del 
Mar, Calif. 

Canadian Handicap, 57,500 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 1/16 miles. Fort 
Erie, Ont. 

Heresy Stakes, $7,500 added, 3-year- 
olds, 1 mile, turf, Fort Erie, Ont. 
Brown Palace Hotel Handicap, $5,000 
added, 3-year-olds, 1 mile, Centennial 
Race Track, Colo. 

Summer Tan Handicap, $4,000 purse, 
3-year-olds, 6 furlongs, ThistlcDown, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Students, 53,000 purse, 2-year- 
olds, 6 furlongs, ThistleDown, Ohio. 

AUGUST 6 

Speed Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 6 furlongs, Longacres, 
Wash. end 
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fill Puff -Away 

Foot Odor 



guard against 

ATHLETE'S FOOT 

with new 


ATHA-POWDER 


Atha-Powder is the 
day-long foot deodorant 
you’ve always wanted! It 
dries, cools, soothes 
tired feet, without stain 
or pain, leaves a pleasant 
odor ... and it combats 
recurrence of Athlete’s 
Foot. Spill-proof con- 
tainer puffs powder just 
where wanted in shoes, 
hose, or on feet . . . eas- 
ily, economically. Use 
effective, exclusive- 
formula Atha-Powder all 
year 'round ... at home, 
away, at work or at play! 
At drugstores only, 980 


It is 

Imported 

{*22™“ iwE/ when 

DC. Civ ; fiojbrdu yOLl 

■ * drink 

ftofbrdu 

Unchanged for over 300 years 


Original Beer lmp.& Dist.Co.Inc., New York 16. N.Y. 



THE 

QUIET 

VERMOUTH 






A good vermouth 
should mind its own 
business and Cora 
adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
martinis. Try a touch! 

IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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YESTERDAY 


Olympic Bridesmaid 


Ralph Metcalfe, best sprinter of 
the early ’30s, won everything 
but the race that really counted 

by ARLIE W. SCHARDT 

H e was the world's fastest human. 

He held or shared every world track 
record from 40 to 220 yards. He won 
more national sprint championships than 
any athlete before or since. Yet Ralph 
Metcalfe never won an individual Olym- 
pic gold medal and as a consequence his 
name is remembered by few people other 
than track enthusiasts. 

Writers in the 1930s marveled at Met- 
calfe's “surging power, smooth start and 
tremendous pickup” which epitomized 
“the beauty and symmetry of human 
speed.” They were amazed that a man 


so big (5 feet 11, 180 pounds) could 
travel so fast. One awed columnist called 
Metcalfe, whose heavily boned body was 
molded along classic Grecian lines, “a 
mass of rippling and perfectly coordi- 
nated muscles.” 

Metcalfe had his first opportunity to 
win an Olympic gold medal, and immor- 
tality, in 1932 when he was a 22-ycar- 
old at Marquette University. “Ralph 
was, to a large extent, a natural runner,” 
his coach, Con Jennings, recalls. “He 
was a real power sprinter who dug deep 
with his spikes. He ran with lots of arm 
motion, and his body leaned forward 
and drove vigorously. The only thing he 
needed when he first came to Mar- 
quette was help with his start. We exper- 
imented freely, and found Ralph did 
best by bunching his body to bring his 
feet closer together and his hips higher.” 

continued 



METCALFE (TOP) AND TOLAN STRAIN TO HIT TAPE AT END OF 1932 OLYMPIC 100 METERS 
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100% OLD SCOTCH WHISKIES, DISTILLED AND 
BLENDED IN SCOTLAND. 86 PROOF. IMPORTED 
AND BOTTLED BY GLEN SPEY LTD., CLERMONT, KY. 
OFFICE: EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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only $3,95 i Send order to SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED, 5U0 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, III. We’ll bill you later. (On 
"charge” orders, a few cents for postage 
will be included on your bill.) 


FOLONARI 

PREMIUM 
ITALIAN WINES 


SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 


Olympic Bridesmaid continued 

With his new starting technique, Met- 
calfe raced through his first college sea- 
son in spectacular style, going undefeated 
in the Central Collegiates, Drake Relays, 
NCAA and AAU championships and, 
finally, the Olympic trials. Since Met- 
calfe had won the trials in the 100- 
meter dash by two full steps, he was 
favored to repeat in the actual Games. 

But Coach Jennings was worried. 
“Ralph always had to work very hard at 
the start of training,” he says, “though 
once in shape he could maintain a peak 
for weeks. He was in good shape when 
he reported for the team, but they kept 
working him very hard, and it probably 
wasn’t too good for him.” 

Over 60,000 people jammed the Los 
Angeles Coliseum to watch the 100- 
meter finals on Aug. 1, 1932. The sky 
was a brilliant blue as the six finalists 
dug their starting holes in the springy 
crushed-peat track. 

It took three short vicious strides for 
Metcalfe to get his body under way. His 
size generally caused him to lag slightly 
behind his rivals at the start of a race, 
but once he started moving Metcalfe 
usually gained steadily and pulled away 
near the finish. 

This time, however, when Metcalfe 
slammed through the tape at the end of 
the race, he was not alone. Stubby little 
Eddie Tolan, himself a national cham- 
pion at Michigan, had hit the finish line 
with him. 

Premature champion 

Many observers, waiting for the judges 
to examine the photos, thought Metcalfe 
had won, for he had caught Tolan at the 
80-meter mark and seemed to be sweep- 
ing past him at the finish. Tickers at 
every seat in the press box clattered the 
news around the world that Ralph Met- 
calfe was an Olympic champion, while 
the slightly mustached sprinter himself 
posed graciously for photographers on 
the green infield. 

Finally the judges announced their 
decision. The winner was Eddie Tolan. 

Metcalfe stiffened, then slumped. Then 
he ran to embrace a wildly happy To- 
lan. The race is still argued about to- 
day, since present rules would call it 
a dead heat. But in 1932 the runner 
whose entire torso crossed the line first 
was the winner. Tolan, who had crossed 
the finish with his body erect, was cho- 
sen over Metcalfe, who was desperate- 
ly leaning forward. Both had hit the 



SPRINT champs ill 1932, Metcaire (left) 
and Tolan grin after Olympic 100 meters. 


string in the same 100th of a second 
and both were timed in 10.3 seconds. 

“It was a long wait until we knew,” 
the deep-voiced Metcalfe said recently. 
“1 thought I had won. It was just one of 
those unfortunate things. Besides, there 
was still the 200.” 

Two days later Tolan and Metcalfe 
crouched in lanes I and 2 for the 200- 
meter finals. As the two Negroes whipped 
out of the top of the curve, the gum- 
chewing Tolan, horn-rimmed glasses 
held on by white adhesive tape, left knee 
bound in a tight white bandage to keep 
it warm, hammered past Metcalfe. Star- 
tled, Metcalfe chopped his stride in a 
frantic effort to speed up. Instead, he 
lost the relaxed control that brought him 
power, and finished third, while Tolan 
sped to a world-record 21.2. 

Charley Paddock, America’s 1920 
Olympic sprint champion who was re- 
porting the Games from the press box, 
sensed that something was wrong. He 
discovered that due to a mistake in lane 
measurements (the race was run from a 
staggered start) Metcalfe had run several 
feet too far. 

“Ralph had always had an unusually 
calm temperament,” says Coach Jen- 
nings. “But he just couldn’t visualize 
Tolan whizzing past him so quickly and 
he became panic-stricken. That was the 
only time he ever tightened up.” 

Metcalfe adds, "I started from a relay 
marker. When Eddie passed me, I tensed 
up. If I'd realized that mistake I would 
have relaxed, and might have won.” 

Had such an accident involved run- 
ners from more than one country, an in- 
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sprint champs in 1936, Metcalfe (left 
and Owens grin after AAU 100-meter dash 


ternational incident would have resulted. 
But only Americans were involved, so 
no protest was made. Metcalfe has often 
been praised for the restraint he dis- 
played, and he is still hesitant to discuss 
either incident. “I was well taught the 
proper attitude of sportsmanship, and 
1 tried not to dwell on it. I just wanted 
another chance in the 1936 Olympics.” 

“Ralph was discouraged for a while,” 
Jennings says. “It temporarily affected 
him. But he was willing, then anxious, 
to try again.” 

In 1933 and 1934 Metcalfe showed 
everyone that he was the “world's fast- 
est human.” In the 1933 NCAA meet he 
ran 100 yards in 9.4 seconds, to equal 
the world record, then tore through the 
220 in 20.4, to set a new one. With 
double victories in both the AAU and 
NCAA meets in 1934, he became the 
only man in history to sweep both cham- 
pionships three times. He made an un- 
defeated tour through Europe in 1933 
and the Orient in 1934. Indoors, he an- 
swered critics who said he had a slow 
start by running 40 yards in 4.3 seconds, 
60 yards in 6.1 and 70 yards in 7.0. 

By the lime he began training for the 
1936 Olympics, Metcalfe had used up 
his college eligibility. In three years he 
had lost only one varsity race. Now he 
was hampered by two problems, one as 
old as himself, the other new. 

The old one was money. Metcalfe had 
always held a job since he was 7. In grade 
school he had worked as an errand boy 
for a tailor, delivery boy for a grocer 
and helper on a vegetable wagon. He 
had to be in bed by 7:30 to be up for 
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Is Your 
‘Tag-Along” 

Safe from 

Athlete’s Foot? 


jf 
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Athlete's Foot knows no age, sex, or season. Anyone in your 
family can be a carrier or victim. To be safe, spray away infec- 
tion and spray on protection instantly with new push-button 
Atha-Spray! It relieves itching and burning immediately, re- 
duces healing time, and prevents new infection. It is gentle, 
safe, quick-drying, stainless. The spill-proof container works 
easily from any angle, minimizes mess and danger of spreading 
infection. Atha-Spray is the modern way to fast and lasting 
safety for all the family! At your drugstore $1.89 


Chicago's most 

i Since I860 } famous Restaurant 

HENRICI* 



Imported 

Bavarian 

BEER 



itfui^bur^er 

fiofbrdu 

Unchanged for over 300 years 


Original Beer lmp.& Dist.Co-Inc,, New York 16, N. Y. 



On Stage! Aug. 8 ! 

" RETURN OF 
TIIF WILDEST ” 


LilUGEt 

I'liwfxmii 

with SAM BUTERA & The Witnesses 


DESEltT INN 

& COUNTRY CLUB • LAS VEGAS 
Nevada's Complete Resort Hotel! 
18-Hole Championship Golf Course! 
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Olympic Bridesmaid continued 

work at 3:30 a.m. “It was usually still 
light outside as I went to bed, and more 
than once when I heard the kids play- 
ing outside I wanted to cry.” 

While at Tilden Tech in Chicago, 
where he graduated in the regular four 
years despite a job clerking in a fish mar- 
ket three days a week, he won every 
interscholastic title available, including 
the national interscholastic 100-yard 
dash in 9.8 seconds and the 220 in 21 
flat. It was his desire to go to college, 
but Metcalfe felt he should get a full- 
time job. He did not enroll at Marquette 


until his mother urged him to “go get 
an education, and become the world 
champion, too.” 

A job as waterboy and trainer for the 
football, basketball and track teams at 
Marquette paid S40 a month toward 
books, transportation and a room (“I 
learned to economize”). In his white 
sweater and white ducks, and huskier 
than the usual waterboy, Metcalfe be- 
came a familiar figure on the campus as 
he trotted out to tend to the needs of 
the Marquette varsity teams. In spring, 
when he combined rubdown duties for 
the track squad with his own training, 
he was of necessity the first to arrive and 
the last to leave every practice. 

By 1936 he was working as an attend- 
ant at a mental home. This job took 48 
hours a week from the time he needed 
for his studies at Marquette and left 
him little time to train. 

The new problem that hampered Met- 
calfe was the lack of track meets open 
to noncollege athletes. The two factors 
led to a critical delay in the start of his 
training. Coach Jennings pleaded with 
Metcalfe to quit his job, but Ralph felt 


he owed it to his family to help out as 
long as possible. The result was costly. 

“I never reached my peak,” Metcalfe 
says. “I had only an hour a day to train. 
It was a cold spring, and I pulled a mus- 
cle in the AAU meet.” 

In the U.S. Olympic trials at Ran- 
dall’s Island, N.Y., however, he qual- 
ified for the 100 meters by finishing sec- 
ond to Jesse Owens. But he missed 
making the Olympic team in the 220 
meters when he finished fourth. Ironi- 
cally, Metcalfe had won an unprece- 
dented fifth consecutive AAU 200-meter 
championship only the week before. 

The 1936 Olympics in Berlin was 


the setting for Jesse Owens’ magnificent 
triple victory. It might have been spoiled 
had not Metcalfe been virtually elimi- 
nated at the start of the 100. “The start- 
er held us a bit and I began to sway 
forward,” he remembers. “Just as I 
swayed back to regain my balance the 
gun fired. I was last at the 50, but fin- 
ished second to Jesse by a yard. Another 
10 yards and I might have beaten him.” 
A week later, running a world-record 
10.3 at Cologne, he did. 

Ralph Metcalfe’s try for an Olympic 
gold medal was at least partially realized, 
though, when he teamed with Owens, 
Foy Draper and Frank Wycoff at Berlin 
to set a record in the 400-meter relay. 
That shared gold medal was the cul- 
mination of 16 years of dedicated train- 
ing and genuine sacrifice. 

Metcalfe has done well since his re- 
tirement from track. He recently began 
his second term as alderman of Chicago’s 
third ward. His present success has been 
helped by a realization he came to as a 
result of his athletic experience. “My 
finish was my strongest feature. I some- 
times depended too much on it.” end 
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METCALFE (LEFT) AND OWENS STRAIN TO HIT TAPE AT END OF 1936 OLYMPIC 100 METERS 
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treasure with full-size comfort and a price to pleasantly surpris 


From Buick Motor Division, General.Motors Corporation- 


dynamite 

* 'P.vhpf't thp t A W Hi n O' i 

trom 


d 


Often in your most secret dreams you've pictured yourself in a spell like tl 
Skylark’s But expect even more than you dreamed a car could be J3 
Expect the thrilling new Skylark V-8 to almost anticipate your desires Expect handling prccisic 
which makes you feel you and the Skylark are one Expect admiration. Oohs for the bucket-sea 

interior. Ahs for the Landau lines of its roof And expect to be in that privileged circle < 

owners only if you come soon. For the Skylark is a limited edition ca 

reamsville announcing: BUICK I I 

SKylark 

I /Buick will build them. 


v proof . . . when better automobiles c 


i 


